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TO AGED BLIND MEN AND | 


CHARITIES SPECIAL NOTICE. 
3 WOMEN, | THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
p COMPANY. 


don, the gift of John Stock, Esq., fomerly 
d, deceased, painter ; Mrs. Shank of Peckham, 
d; and of Mary Grainger, of Cripglegate, 
ed, and others, for the purpose of paying 
fnsof £10 a year each to Blind Men and Women, 

‘the regulations hereinafter mentioned, WIDOWS 
‘SINGLE WOMEN only being eligible to be elected 
“ours, Sliank’s Charity :—NOTICE is hereby given, that 
sCourt of Assistants of the said Company will be held 
tT INTER S' HALL, 9, LITTLE TRINITY-LANE, 


on WEDNESDAY, 
BR next, at One o’Clock, to ELECT proper 


vo Painters’, otherwise Painter Stainers’ | : 
y, in CONSTITUTED BY SPECIAL ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The Sixth Division of the Company's Profits is appointed 
to be made on 15th November, 1860, and all Policies effected 
before 15th November, 185%, will participate in that division. 

The fund to be divided with the profits which have arisen 
sinee 15th November, 1855. : 

A Policy effected before 15th November, 1859, will rank, 
| at the division in 1860, as of two years’ standing, and secure 
| one year’s additional bonus over policies of the later date. 


| PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY. 


oo 






prone 


od 


London, the 8th 


eath oF of the pensioners since the last election ; 





" n ications, Notice is a 

Ag — Siipen can’ "be ey gg Mt ar | Sums proposed for assurance during the year — 

hari > has ever been a common beggar, or has | _ 1858......00. seeseeenerees sticeeseesenses + +. £596,369 24 
waved alms from any parish or place as a pauper, | Sums assured during the year 1858, exclusive ae 
‘Who is in possession of an income exceeding £10 per | _of Annuity transactions..........++++ vesere 507,522 9 0 
nt 0 receives any benefaction to that amount. Those pn as, annual Premiums on new Poli- 7 

. ; rho are sixty-one years cove cocens*bovcepe seca’ 00 ceccceves cooes 

leomal ce wae in Morinad hare been’ totally | Annual Revenue (13th November, 1858)......- 275,900 8 9 
nd for ee-years, have been inhabitants of the parish Accumulated Fand, invested in Government @ 

thei Slmaal tecidence for three years, are of sober life | Securities, in Land, Mortgages, &e. (15th 

con’ ion, and unable to provide for themselves. November, 1858)....... eeebsccece coccecscacdneee 9 © 


! nees must be testified under the hands 
‘Winistet end churchwardens of the parish or place 
the Her ou résides, and a certificate of total blindness 
@ oculist of credit annexed to the petition 

and instructions can be procured at the 
=e +. TF. bh abewrn «= stow Vlnw VE Ae ose o 
Detober until the 30th November, which must 
L properly filled wp, on or before the 4th Decem® 


The Directors invite particular attention to the liberal 
terms and conditions of Assurance introduced by this Com- 
pany into the practice of Life Assurance. 

SELECT ASSURANCES. 

ba ata Engen nP alta «Bde => WDeeemingian 2 éuneral 
réside fn an y part of the world, free of extra premium ; an 
the cancellation of all conditions under the Company's 
Policies, which thus b hangeable on any ground 
whatever except nonpayment of the ordinary premium. 

Assurances of five years’ standing are ad ible to thi 


class. 
REVIVAL OF POLICIES. 

Policies not renewed within the days of grace do not be- 
come absolutely forfeited, but may revived on certain 
conditions any time within thirteen months from the date of 
the premium falling due. The regulations under this head 
are very favourable to the assured in other respects also, 
and are worthy of special attention. 


SURRENDER VALUES. 


Liberal allowances made for surrender of Assurances 
under the Profit Scheme, at any time after payment of one 
annual premium. 


~~ 





that notice be immediately sent to the 
death of any Pensioner; or of any fraud 

or committed on the charities. 

Thenames and addresses of the successful Candidates will 

sivertised in this paper immediately after the election. 

itiow can be given to applications py letter unless | 
. By Order of the Court, 

Ws P. N. TOMLINS, Clerk. 





Ss 


i ie Bias 


Hall, Oct. 15, 1859. 


MW PROPERTY & LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


’ 
XK STREET, STRAND, 
Capital, £250,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

T. Brockman, Esq., Folkestone. 

Wm. Cox, Esq., 36, Russell-square. 

ick Fox, Esq., Bristol. 

, Esq., Salisbury. 

}, 2, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 

q “MP , 33, Devonshire-place, Portland-place. 

Cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured. 

division of Profits in May, 1855, a bonus was 

ng from Two to Eleven per Cent. on the 

ed, and amounting in many instances to up- 

per Cent. on the Premium paid. 


i Division of Profits in 1858,an EQUAL PRO 
8 was declared. 


next Division of Profits in 1861. 
* Bvery description of Life Assurance business trans- 
n EDWARD 8S. BARNES, Secretary. 
INCORPORATED 1817. 
ITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


)NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Income, £58,388. 


a 


LONDON. 





Lonpon — 82, KING WILLIAM STREET, 





CHAIRMAN OF THE BoaRp. 
Tre Ricut Hox. tHe EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
OrpInNARY DrRecToRs. 
John Seott, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. 
Francis Le Breton, Esq., 3, Crosby-square. 
Thos. H. Brooking, Esq., 14, New Broad-street. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., Austinfriars. 
Charles Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street. 
Lieut.-Col. James D. G. Tulloch. 
Alexander Gillespie, Esq., 3, Billiter-court. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. §ec. 
London : 82, King William-street. 
Edinburgh : 3, George-street. 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville-strect. 
Glasgow : 35, 5t. Vineent-place. 
Further particulars may be obtained by addressing to the 
Secretary in London, in oye or in Dublin; or by 
"peewee to any of the agents in England, Scotland, or 
“nd. 































































T uF LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
«a, JUNT, and BALANCE SHEET of the 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

‘ (A.D. 1834), may be had on a written or personal application 
the commencement of the Company the amount | to the Actuary, or toy of the Society's Countr nts. 
me widows and other representatives of deceased | ‘To the Report and Acgounts — a List of Bonuses 

is £79,142 3s. 9d. | paid on the claims of the year 1858. 
insuring | . No extra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery 

: »B | Noe re 
WU Decay ao chase in the I Corpe. 4 CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
JAMES. INGLIS, Secretary. The Mutual Life Assurance Offices. 


WINTER HO 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London 
SIERY pat 5 Wanda bw 
and warmest description, including all the | AUSTRALIAN COUPONS. 


colours. Under clothing for family | Tu® Coupons on the Bonds of the Victoria and South 
invalids. Printed flannel shirts and dressing- | Australian Governments, due in January, 1860, discounted 
PLANTE, manufacturers, 4, Waterloo- | by the Sou) Australian Banking Company, 54, Old Broad 










Fund £151,807 12s. 
declared have amounted to £63,418, yielding a 
per cent. on the premiums, returnable in CAsu 





to be 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 
HEAD Orrice: 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH. 

The profits are divided every three , and wholly be- 
long to the members of the Society. The last division took 
place at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 
the following P 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 

A Pouicy ror £1,000, DATED ist MARCH, 1832, 
is now increased to £1,654 9s. 5d. Supposing the -—.t 
the Assured at the date of entry to have been 40, 
Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a@ 
present payment of £363 17s. 8d., or such surrender wi 
not only redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but 
also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 ee 
ont in both cases, the Policy would receive future trienn! 
additions. 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO £5,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENU rrr -.» £187,240 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely " 
from the Contributions of Members) ..........£1,104,657 
ROB Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE, 26, ge hs E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


INVENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Capital, £25,000, in shares of £1 each (with power 
ta imercace MW to £100,000). e 
it 5s. share. 
Incorporated under Joint Stock a Acts, 1856-57-58. 
Under the direction of a Council and Managing Commhittee 
pointed by the Sharcholders. 

BANKERS—Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Pall Mall Kast. 
SoLicirors—Grane, Son, and Fesenmeyer, 23, Bedford 





w, W.C. 
SECRETARY—Sitwell Harris. 


OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY. 
2, and 3, GOUGH STREET NORTH, 
Gray's Inn Road, W. 


. _ ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

ee wating feature of this Company is, that it investigates 

the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the aid of 
scientific and practieal men, selected with —_ regard to 
their qualifications, as impartial judges. Such inventions 
as are approved are patented or registered, and manufaetured 
by the Company, for sale, on a scale sufficient to establish 
their value, without cost to the inventor, who will share, 
under agreement, in all profits arising th 

As an earnest of these intentions, the Managing Com-- 
mittee have secured a long lease, on most advan 
terms, of extensive premises, containing a spacious matu- 
factory, provided with suitable plant, where models cun 
a and tried, and patented articles manufactured tor 
sale. 

Valuable patents, already arranged for, are now being 
so manufactured, at a nett profit of 300 per cent.; while 
several very promising inventions are under consideration. 

The advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in 
recommending the Lrmearyee g to notice 
capitalists, as an investment well worthy their specia) con- 
sideration. 

That the lai 


Nos. 1, 





mass of inventors are unable to carry out 
their designs, is a fact patent to most practical observers- 
It is equally true that a great number of cases only require 
the ju nt and kindly assistance of scientific and practti- 
cal men to render them productive of immense 
benefit. Itis incontrovertible that our national importance 
and wealth have been more carve 2 inventors than by 
any other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephen- 
son, and others scareely. less eminent, have uced an 
amount of wealth almost beyond calculation, h their 
inventions were received at first with coolness inere- 
dulity. Inshort, all the improveménts for our convenience 
and comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one of b 
a, are but the cumulative results of inventive in- 
genuity. 

It must not be overlooked by the Shareholder that a 
patent gives an exclusive trade with the customers of the 
world, and that this Company will possess in no common 
degree such advantages as will, on the average, be im- 
mensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may sur- 
prise, and must satisfy all investors. 

Applications for Shares, and full he agg giving the 
fullest information, to be made personally, or by letter, to 
the Secretary, at the Offices, as above. 


DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods, 
or at seveu days’ notice, or Three Cent. at CALL. 
. H,. LAW, Manager. 








London, 8. W. Street, E.C. 





Offices, 6, Cannon-street West, E.C. 






































1214 
AQOCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OccuUR- 
RENCE. 


Emearance data show that ONE PERSON in eony FIF- 
SS a oe eee: 


of £3 secures 
A FIXED" aLLOWA: CE ‘OF £6 PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, OR 


£1,000 IN CASE 

ACCIDENTS OF 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Which has already in compensation for Accidents 


of Proposal and Prospeetuses may be at the 
Sempany's Offices, and “ all the i he principal Railway tation 
@there, also, Railway Accidents alone may be insur 
against by the Journey or year. 
No gees on FOR Be gt wd DUTY. 


CAPIT ee ere 
rAM VIAN, Seeretary. 
Bailway Passe edieante Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, EC. 


TO EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, 


WIDOWS, HEIRS AT LAW, and others having WILLS 
A ations to obtain, or searches made for 
same, wen nl rrg Leger to > pee, Valuations for Probate 


or du’ e trouble and e expense 
Pication so 1S Wessne BRADBERRY & Co Noes, DEANS 


RT, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, ETC. 
J OHN SON informs the above that he is 
. witte ts hy aye them with an snot of GROUND 
COLOUR 8, at Five per 
Lent. —y than the Current Priees J. 7. 8 Lead and 
Paints are recommended to the Trade as possessing more 
body, covers better, and easier to work than any other, and 
retain colour in any 
All orders to be addressed to J. Johnson, Kew Bridge, 
Brentford, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
wg oa ai PIECES. Buyers of the above are requested 
before pay. Goaiding. to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW- ROOMS. contain such an assortment of FEN- 
DERS, STOV ES Hs GES, CHIMNEY PIECES, FIRE- 
TRONS, and GENERAL LRONMONGERY, as cannot be 











approached elsewhere, either for v: 4 novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisitencss of wor t see, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets 0 bare, £3 15s 

£33 10s.; bronzed fenders, wi to £5 Y 


sted] fenders, £2 15s. to£il; ditto, with eis. orna- 

ments, £2 15s. to £18; chimney pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; 
fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to £4 4s. The BURTON and 
all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and od EY 8. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX GE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SE MATE DIS- 
PLAY of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC “BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
; moet variod over enhmitted ta the nyghlic. «4 aiidinnds 


prices proversoaare with those that have tended to make 
his establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from ..... ese 
Shower Baths, from ...... . to 6l. Os. each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from. 6s. 0d. to 71. 78. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate. ) 
Pure Colza Oil.....++eeeees . 48. Od. per gallon. 


p'# COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES, 
in every material, in in goent v , and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns. The covers, 7s. 6d. the 
set of six; block tin, eo 3d. to 27s. the set of six ; elegant 
modern Er octhew to 628, 6d. the set; Britannia 
metal, with or,wit nou averpiatedandls, £3 is. to £688. 
the set ; Sheffield to £16 10s. the set; block tin 
hot water dishes, with erage a gravy, 12s. to 308. ; Bri- 
oer metal, 22s. to 77s. ; electro-plated on nickel, full size 
8. 


Witliam Ss. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free pone. It contains ards 
of loo Llustrations of his tock of 

Sheffield Plate, yo Silver and i Britennds Metal goods, 
Dish Covers and H bs bad Dishes, Stoves, P ives poi 


Marble ns. and f pieces, Kite rays Clock yg oy 
Tea ee and notes, 3 Tea Trays, ~a ge rote Cattery 


Baths an 
ere ie See ‘Bedroom — est nsf prices 
and pines e teen large show-rooms, Oxford 
street, W.; 1, 14, 2 and 3, Newman-stzeet ; ) ne $, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s-place, London. — Established 1820 


THE LEADER. 
CADIZ. 


—_.: SHERRY, of the Amontillado character, 
We receive a regular and direct ship- p'N 
F) 


MENRY BRETT and Co., Importers, if 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, 


olborn, E.C 
EAU-DE-VIE. 


PALE arenes onl Sie 
ee. upon pe 
~ al supe! hh] vent 
ac, In French ia fo sen oa pal 


per dane $Rert 
ied Ses: a Distilling, Hi Holborn. 
NOTICE 


TO INDUCE A TRIAL OF 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINES 
At 20s. and 24s. per doz., bottles included, 
(The consumption of which has now pegthet ,000 dozen 
4 annum-— vide “ Board of Trade Re 
A CASE containing four samples, sealed and labelled, will 
a on receipt of THIRTY POSTAGE STAMPS, 
viz. 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Sherry, 
Halt-pint Bottle of best South ican Port, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South ican Madeira, 
Half-pint Bottle of best South African Amontillado, 
Bottles and Case included. 


COLONIAL BRANDY, very su 
BEST GIN, full strength, lls, 
Price Lists free on nf ~ on 
Address—ANTHONY oon oe Wine and Spirit 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, Ww.c, 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY. 


ANDREW & HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES.— 
tila Beery or pMadaire, 3 20s. and 24s. per Dozen ; Amon- 


Ee Fam Dr. Dr Metheboe 8 Analysis of our Wines :— 

. 4 find your Wine pure and ulterated, and haye no 
doubt of ite being far more wholesome than the artificial 
mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry 
é ed) “Henry Leruesy, M.B., Leadon ya 2 

int pomate of any of the above for Twelve S$ 
Colonial Brandy, Pale or Brown, 15s. and 18s. 6d. per guia. 
or 30s. and 37s. per Dozen. We deliver free to any London 
Railway Terminus, or to any Station in England for 1s. per 
Dozen. Terms, Cash. 

NDREW AND HUGHES, 
Importers of Foreign and Colonial Wines and Spirits, 27, 
Crutched Friars, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 


ECONOMY. 

Al ual to 5 dozens) of the finest SOUTH 
AFR CAN SHEN Y, for Four Guineas, or 20s. per dozen; 
best Port, 24s. per dozen. Cask or bottle, and case included. 
Three dozens carriagefree. Cash. --HENBKEYS, ABBOTT 
and CO., Importers, 22 and 23, High Holborn. Established 


Be. 
ment of 











pers ape. per gallon. 
Non. 











ENEKEYS' COGNAC, a pure French Brandy, 


e returned within three eae or charged 1s. per gal- 
Six gallons, the cask included and carriage pai 


ENEKEYS LONDON BRANDY, Pale or 
weg ol 14s. per gallon, 30s. per dozen. Three dozens 
earriage free. 


lon. 
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nae Maa 
er 1:8 Roval Lettre Patent. 


P 
INDIA RUBB 
inthe Construction of Artificial Tee Mt : 
MR. EPHRAIM MOSE } 
Pua: SURGEON DENTIST, iss : 

-STREET, G A oe 

Sole Inventor an 4 Patentee—A neovanee- ~ i 
able immention consisting in the ada wuee 
absolute a ane re # che 


nemically prenl 
in lieu of the cpttnerns 


an or te ae ; 
ae tly $0 springs, wires, or fast 2 are repeat 


freedom of suctio 
elasticity hitherto wholly unattainab) oe a sup) mie a ‘see ooeeal 


with +A the ast wae — accur: a oe ME : 
greatest su 8 adjo: ae 
or rende: mder by _ absorption ig teth when pe 


acids of the mouth exert no agence 
» and, as.a pon- ey on the prepared Id 
may with thorough co be imbibed and dtetaistenae 
— all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the 
same time who rovide: ain uliar 
«er staes on Sib Sa 
‘eet th gold.and Mr, Ephraim Mosel 
Enamel, the only stopping that Rill not Sesclee Gaal 
loured, and ularly recommen for the out teh 
9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, London ; 14, Gay- 
street, Bath ; and 10, Eldon-square, Neweastle-on-T'yne, * 


KEEP YOUR PREMISES FREE 
AND SPARROWS. PROM Mic 
BARBER’S POISONED WHEAT kills Mice 


and Sparrows on the spot.—In 1d., 2d., 4d., 
lay —— ane testimonials.” No rk nor dg 
aying this eat abou' ‘rom a single packe 

——_ and s —— ane sowed done dead * ‘ 

GENTS:—Bare an one, Perce 

Sutton and Co., Bow Chure’ ard rack oxy ey 
Budge-row London; and sol 
&e., throughout the United Kin 


oa Wheat oe. Ipswich. Removed 
from Bye, Suffolk. " 


HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE 
Notice of Injunction.—The admirers of this celebrated 
Sauce are particular] eng vq k to observe that none 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
wipuizabeth Lazenby.” aud that for further security, 
* Elizabet A or her 
pee of every bottle of the Genuine wry will 

ear an additional label, printed in green and 
fl ows :—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Harvey 
Sauce, prepared at the origin mal warehouse, in addition 
4 well known labels. which are roe erie ee 

by 8 Perret, injunction in caenenry ie of 1858," 

d street, Portman-square, Lon 


KEATING’S COUGH OR 


grat STICS SHOW THAT FIFTY 
THOUSAND PERSONS annually Siler 
moneey Disorders, spratary ons Diseases of the 








i *F 


te 








yy - Lozkne f -- Mts Cold. 
ng, as well as of curing a or Col 
Bre ared and sold e sot Is. Ne. and Tins, 2s. 

4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS Aap tn 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s A, Ht, Retail 
all Dr ruggists. 





ENEKEYS LONDON GIN, as from the 

a. and the strongest allowed, sweet or dry, 12s. per 

, 268. per dozen, Six gallons, the cask inc uded and 
carriage paid paid. Country orders must contain a remittance. 

ENEKEY’S PRICES CURRENT of 

WINES and SPIRITS sent t-free on application. 

HENEKEYS, ABBOTT, and CO., Gray’s Inn Distil- 

lery, 22 and 23, High Holborn, W.C. Established 1831. 


ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE, 
In the finest condition, is now being delivered by HAR- 
RINGTON PARKER, and CO. his celebrated Ale, re- 
commended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is su 
lied in Bottles, and in Casks of 18 gallons and upwar ., 
oT BARR! GTON PARKER, and CO., Wine and Spirit 
evehaata , Pall-mall, London. 


CHEDDAR LOAF CHEESE 
oA on and ae = Rich Stilton, 10d, to 14d. per Ib. Puy 
ue to, the Connoisseur’s de ght, Pls 
arora Bath Chaps, ee Sap 














oe inane, 
7 perlb. Russian Ox 8, 1m — or 14s. 


‘per Conse. Osborne’s Font -eien ed Breakfast Bacon, 





BENSON’S WATCHES. 
“ Perfection of Mechanism.”’—Morning Post. 
Gold, 4 to 100 Sil oer, 8 9 pp. Sogeinees ‘Send tw: 
— 8 for Benwon'sfilus rated Wa ‘Femphitet Watches 
all parts of the World ts a per Post. 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


WANTED. 
Ladies and Gentlemen's LEFT-OFF bg = AP- 
"pean Sy = fom = om description ae sive tae bagtoes 
continue highest 
Left-off Clothes, purehane aa Unifoems (naval and das mmvagl 
Old Jewellery, and all miscellaneous articles. 
ae a — on at sos eae time he addressin ~ Mor or 





rs. Hutchin 
Parcels from the’ country, the utmost ¥ alue immediately 
® emitted by post-office order. ker , y 





FIRE, THIEVES, FIRE. 


Second-hand Fire-proof ye dp the most extensive 
assortment, by Milner, and other eminent makers, at half 
the price pi 24in. 18 in. wide, and 
26 in. deep, £3108. AtC. G TH Satan ae Sane. 
St. Paul's, E.C. Wanted, by Milner, 
Chabb, Marr, or M 


a 4 Paterfamilias to be the greatest luxury ever 
yet + into the domestic cirele, now selling at 

per Ib. by the half side. Butters in perfection at reasona le 
Fates. saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser 
at this establishment on all first-elass provisions. Packages 


gratis. 
“ Palmam qui meruit ferat. 
OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 
OSBORNE HOUSE, 
30, LUDGATE HILL, NEAR 8ST. PAUL'S, E.C. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 
Eoeeced to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in 
115-990 tards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and 

PSPC WALLY SUITED TO THE DELICACY Or 

HILDREN AND INVALID, 

The eit, states, “This is —y~ = to anything of the 
kind known.’’—Obtain it where inferior oats are not 
substituted. From Family Grocers, Chemists. ioners, 
and Corn dealers.—77A, Market-street, co, and 
23, Ironmonger-lane, London. 


DOES YOUR TAILOR FIT YOU? 


TRY J. SMITH. 38, LOMBARD. STREET, E.C_—SOL- 
FERINO THOUS ERS, all Wool, of the Newest Designs, in 











a RICE ~Geatinans possessed of ‘Tann's Safes need 


WAS DR. SMETHURST GUILTY? 


Was Madame Lafarge guil guilty? There was no doubt in 
Palmer’s and Tawell’s cases. The country wassatistied, 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In the trial of Madame ah 
“ Gaunes Célebres,’’ itappears that she was as 
quitted, since the ‘chemists could find no arsenic ther 


submitted to ge: 8 5 Loy all of a sudden, and 
trial, the body of uried six months S 
ordered to be y eae andl a fresh a fresh analysis then and 
ordered, which was to ee t eae Orfla. The 
trial thus reports this extraordinary 

ate ht in the morning th the exhumation af 
er having thrown chloride of 
the ~¥ was discovered which con‘ se the corpse ins 
state of dre decomposition. This human 
into earthen pots and taken to the ween rer int . 
stoves in a circle heated by an immense Lag were 
ficient to absorb the putrid exhalation 
court of justice.”’ 

It was under such circumstances 
was conyicted. Everybody in court thot 
be Ly yery until M. a sealed an See 
that he had discovered some traces of 


of Lafarge. It appears that M. Raspail, the 


was completely at issue with Orfila as to his lee 
but he arrived too late at Tulle to give his evidence. He 
travelled night and day from Paris, but his ti 
down, and Madame Lafarge was ‘condemned. t 

sible to conceive a more clumsy way of condueting | no 
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herefore suggest to the people ’ 
judges in particular, the m looking into 


this trial ond Shoorilense 20ae nontens to of Dt. 

selves on their ar n similar 

Smethurst. It if the only way, we think, by which en 

2 udges can render themselves = of i 4 
he judge is completely in the hands of the doctor and the 
chenilat. ‘as to the evidence of the doetor, it is worse that 

woaiees, since he an le i Frenne semis, 

these —— poisons ; an wit respec fa he sea he'st id 


- ater mp socerteity a we life 
not be relied upon in cases of life and 
thing is made suaer as in Palmer's and Teed s 8 a 

In conclusion, Polson — the par 
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Maen and the report r: f the British College of Health 
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Beview of the Week. 


eee 
important news was received in London 
yesterday that the Governments of France 

god Bngland have agreed upon the bases of the 
(Gongress which is to be held at Brussels, and at 
Mich itis to be hoped that the collective wisdom 
ds hip of Europe will succeed in arrang- 
‘ig the affairs of Italy upon such a founda- 
Yon as will be satisfactory to the Italian people, 
jg reassuring as to the continuance of the 
geeof Europe. We are told—it is true from a 
source—that the conditions under which 

eat Britain has consented to enter the Congress 
gee the subject of long and anxious debate at 
thetwo last Cabimet councils called by Viscount 
Palmerston. Lord John Russell, it is said, true 
wthewise and manly policy which he has 


am tho Congress for thio country 

gee all idea of being in any way 

by the restrictions of the Zurich 

fretty; and since the Emperor Napoleon has 

per to reserve the rights of the 

Dukes the English foreign minister insists 

equal reservation of the rights of the Italian 

and that there should be no preponderance 

of Austri wer in the future Italian confe- 

deration. If these statements are correct, we can 

~~ on that the influence of England at 

will be exerted in support of the 

“formed kingdom of Victor ac ast and 

just claims both of that brave prince and of 
-constituted subjects. 


: policy expressed in the letter of the French 


he totally 







tothe King of Sardinia, as that which 
personal engagements bind him to fulfil, must 

| Miiainly be considerably modified before it can be 
advantageous for the Italians by them- 
»or the other Continental Powers. The ex- 


of the “moral influence” of the Holy 
y which is the first article in the programme, 
















ble to judge of the effects of his moral 
ace in the comparatively restricted sphere 
oP Mich it has hitherto been exercised. The 
we of Venice is to be completely Italian, 
tat with the » e condition of remaining under 

mainanrule; although nearly half the popula- 
#elf-exiled, and the remainder rendered 
@ by the iron rule of their present lord 


med into a constitutional protector. 


tered to rule over those who now call them- 
tthe subjects of Victor Emmanuel, and is 


ithe rest of Italy is provided for, can 
he out of the former dominions of the 
i” The most singular part of the letter, 
lorever, 4s that which shows Louis Napoleon's 


for the principle of legitimacy, upon 
#5 gromnds pes sition for the restora- 
pm the Duchess of Parma to Italien rule, 
‘Parma 





to 


“enunciated, demands entire liberty of 


ily be considered desirable by those who | 


» who, according to the new scheme, is | 


He sélf-banished Grand Duke of Tuscany is to | 


ed an addition to his principality which, | 


itself is by the same document ordinary mili 
fy Piedmont. The Emperor concludes j at New York, 
_ Peaying that “he shall neglect nothing to attain 


these great results ;” but if he adheres ‘to his for- 
mer promises of non-intervention it is not probable 
that the expression of ‘his desires upon the subject 
will have much weight with the Italian patriots. 

Garibaldi, we learn, has been summoned by 
Victor Emmanuel to consult with him as to the 
course to be pursued in the crisis which is at 
hand; and has doubtless recommended firm 
resistance to any encroachment upon the newly 
attained liberties of their country. These two 
men, possessing the confidence of a brave and 
united people, might surely venture with safety 
upon the very boldest course. 

If M. de Montalembert’s last prosecution was 
partly due to a warm laudation of English institu- 
tions, it is certainly no error in that direction 
which has brought down upon his head, in the 
present instance, the wrath of the paternal go- 
vernment under whici it is his privilege to reside. 
He is accused of misrepresenting and slandering 
the Imperial policy in Italy, and of comparing the 
Emperor and his “ brother” Victor Emmanuel to 
| Machiavelli, which does not seem an unpardon- 
| able offence, though the description hardly suits 
the character of the latteysovereign. As for the 
English people, they will hardly be inclined to 
take great offence at the Count’s strictures upon 
their heinous sin of Protestantism, since the noble 
and eloquent sentiments which his pen has hereto- 
fore traced, will compensate with them for the unfor- 
tunate?prejudice which his zeal for religion has fos- 
tered ; and they will wish him well through the new 
prosecution—the direction of which appears to have 
been almost the last public act of the retiring 
Minister of the Interior. Perhaps it was for this 
last service that the grand cross of the legion 
@honneur has been conferred upon the Duc de 
Padoue ; the Imperial Government almost seems to 
be endeavouring its utmost to incur odium by these 
crusades upon the liberty of the press. 

The semi-official denial. of the French press 
of an understanding between Spain and France 
in the attack upon Morocco is not entitled to 
much credit, nor is it likely to gain any. The 
| Concentration of 30,000 French troops on the 

Algerian frontier, and of an equal Spanish force 
in the bay of Algesiras, seem to indicate a settled 
eouttiend plan of action. The first Moorish blood 
has already been shed by the French, who, 
though their crack Zouaves were the soldiers en- 
| gaged, appear to have found the victory by no 
|Ineans an easy one over their half-savage oppo- 
|nents. One or two campaigns may, perhaps, 
| prove that the difficulties and losses of an African 
| campaign are as great in Moroceo as formerly they 
were found to be in Algeria. 

The insurrection in the United States, aceord- 
ing to the latest accounts, is suppressed, but at the 
cost of several lives. Though undoubtedly origi- 
nated by some enthusiastic members of the free 
soil party, it does not appear that many of the 
negroes were actively engaged in the conspiracy. 
Some leading Abolitionists are compromised, by 
proofs of their having supplied money and arms 

to the leader of the enterprise, which appears to 
_ have included on its “platform,” a remodelling of 
| the constitution of the Union. Great alarm is 
either felt or feigned at Washington, and extra- 

precautions have been taken; 
owever, ihere are not wanti 





ting | our peril-frangh’ 
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on the part of President Buchanan.and his southern 
supporters. 

he great demonstration of the Derby party at 
Liverpool this day week is claimed as a 
success by’ its own members; and has ° 
hailed by its numerous opponents as an admi- 
rable opportunity for sarcasm and criticism. Lord 
Derby madeone of his great speeches, <listinguished 
by the same ornaments, and marred. by his quste- 
mary faults. He told his admiring audience that 
his chieftaincy devolved upon him by gift .of the 
great Iron Duke ; and that under his own general- 
ship he had watched the growing strength of his 
party for fourteen years ; he claimed for that party 
an actual majority at the present time in Parliament, 
but magnanimously determined that their 
should not be exerted to turn out her Majesty's pre- 
sent advisers, since they had too much regard for the 
honour of the country, especially in the eyes. of 
foreigners, to act upon mereconsiderations of place 
and party. The present ministers are beset with 
difficulties at home and abroad, his lordship said, 
but are strong in the support of the spirit and.in- 
creasing resources of the — As one of the 
authors of a Reform Bill, the earl felt it 
incumbent upon him to touch upon that subject, 
and in doing so denied that his party felt 
any jealousy of the working, - classes, but 
adroitly availing himself of the recent dis- 
closures both at Gloucester and Wakefield, he 
asked whether an increased constituency would 
not lead to increased corruption. Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech upon the prospects of their party was 


not like of his parliamentary displays ; 
nents wéfe wanting to give force and point:to 
eloquence. There was, however, much truth in 


his deseription of the “monopoly of liberalism” 
by one party; which occasions, as he said, the 
assumption that one half of the public men of 
England are incapable of attempting 
measures for the improvement of the institutions of 
the country—while the other half are always trying 
how they can shuffle out of their extensive pro- 
mises. Lord Stanley's speech was really the most 
practical and sensible, and his assertion that ex- 
treme opinions, both in and out of Parliament, are 
now discountenanced, is doubtless well founded: 
whether that circumstance is one for regret or 
satisfaction is perhaps doubtful. 
This week has not been distinguished alone by 
the speeches of opposition orators. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has been scattering the 
pearls of his eloquence before,the heads of houses 
at Cambridge in the advocacy of the Central 
~ ay missions, which, poe ow leadership of 

r. Livingstone, are to carry British a 
civilization, and eventually dominion, into ; 
heart of that great continent. Descending ‘from . 
the false elevation of the political stage, Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Lord Stanley have also enunciated wise 
and apposite doctrine to the students at mechanics’ 
— in Lancashire. 

ong the many topics of domestic interest, 

porlepe the most naaranin is the splendid per- 
—» med of our amg fleet in that awful storm 
which engulfed the ill-fated (and ill-built) Reyal 
Charter. The enormous expense of our navy is 
not all waste, since it can produce ships, com- 
manders, and men, that can resist the storm upen 
t seas as successfully as they ever 





cynics who attribute the whole to political intrigue 


have defied the foes of the’r country. 
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POLITICAL FORESHADOWINGS. 
Ar the great Conservative demonstration on Satur- 
day at Liverpool, more than 600 guests dined to- 
gether, exclusive of spectators of the feast. The 
heads of the party were almost all present, including 
the Earls of Derby, Malmesbury, Eglintoun, Hard- 
wicke and Wilton, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord 
Chelmsford, Lord Ravensworth, Lord Kingsdown, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., Lord Stanley, 
M.P., Lord John Manners, M.P., the Right Hon. 
Joseph iy Lord Skelmersdale, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Bart., M.P., Sir Hugh Cairns, M.P., Sir Stafford 
Northcote, M.P., Hon. A. Egerton, M.P., Sir W. H. 
G. Jolliffe, Bart. M.P., T. B. Horsfall, Esq., M-P., 
Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., and many other notabilities. 
An address was presented to Lord Dersy from the 
citizens of Liv 1, and in the course of the even- 
ing the Earl said:—“I have watched with the 
deepest anxiety, and I have seen with the highest 
gratification, the gradual progressive improvement 
in strength, in unity, and in everything which con- 
stitutes the political power of the Conservative 
party for the last fourteen years. I wish to speak 
in no terms indicative of anything but the highest 
respect for the distinguished genius, and for the per- 
sonal character of that great statesman, whom Eng- 
land has lately had to lament—the late Sir Robert 
Peel. But, gentlemen,I am not saying anything 
disrespectful to the memory of a statesman with 
whom I had the honour of many years of personal 
friendship, and, I believe, reciprocal esteem, if I say 
that the course which, at the close of 1845, was taken 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, completely and for the 
moment, shattered the Conservative party in this 
country. I am now able to state a fact which 
I believe is not known to half-a-dozen indi- 
viduals in this country. Upon the failure of 
Lord John Russell’s endeavour to form a govern- 
ment, I wrote confidentially to the most eminent man 
of the country—to the late Duke of Wellington— 
to consult him as tothe position of the Conservative 
party, and the best means of restoring that union 
which had been so lamentably dissevered. I received 
a long letter from the Dake of Wellington—which I 
need hardly say that I have kept, and deeply value 
—in which he explained tome his own position,jand in 
which he stated that, having accepted (under the 
abortive attempt of Lord John Russell to form a 
government) the duties of the neutral position of 
Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s forces, he con- 
sidered that he had for ever broken off his political 
connexion with any party. He intimated his con- 
currence in the opinion which I had ventured to 
express, that the alienation of the Conservative 
party from Sir Robert Peel was not a mere tempo- 
rary feeling, but that it was impossible that he 
should ever again place himself at their head with a 
prospect of success; and the Duke of Wellington, 
I will not say entreated, but I will say he exhorted 
me, as a matter of duty to my sovereign to my 
country, to assume at once the leade: of that 
great Conservative party, whose existence, and 
whose power he deemed to be essential to the well- 
being of the country and all its institutions, and hé 
almost implored me, if her Majesty should at any 
time command me to attempt to form an administra- 
tion, not to be discouraged bv any difficulties, except 
those which should absolutely be insuperable, but 
to sacrifice all other feelings to the desire of serving 
my sovereign. Gentlemen, for fourteen years I have 
endeavoured to act in the spirit of that wise and 
patriotic advice, coming from that eminent man, and 
I have been rewarded by seeing the Conservative 
party, not only in Parliament, increasing in 
numbers and in union, but spreading their roots 
deeply into the feelings and the heart of the country, 
and forming, as our opponents are compelled to 
acknowledge and declare—and in doing so their fears 
rather magnify the position—that we are actually 
at this moment at the head of a parliamentary 
majority. You will perhaps ask me what is the use 
which I desire to make of that greatly increased 
parliamentary strength, and that all but majority 
in the House of Commons. Perhaps, gentlemen, I 
shall disappoint the expectations and the desires of 
some of the more enthusiastic, and probably of most 
of the younger members of this assembly, when I say 
that I have no desire for the immediate overthrow 
of the present administration. There are consider- 
ations higher than those of party, only so considered 
—there are considerations of that which is for the 
public advantage, for the advantage of the sovereign, 
for the strength of the country in the e of 
foreign nations, and for the strength of Par- 
liament, and the due to Parliament in 
this country. All “ considerations militate 
against a succession ephemeral vernments 
acquiring office by a bare ponitte majority, liable 
at. any moment to be displaced by the caprice of 
seme few dozen yotes in the House of Commons, 
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The present Government have difficulties to con- 
tend with, in the position of what is called the 
Italian question, in which I hepe and trust they will 
be steady ia their purpose not to entangle themselves 
in the negotiations of any congress. They have 
difficulties in China; they have difficulties upon the 
coast of Africa, seriously threatening us, unless a 
decided tone be taken, and unless this country is 
disposed to maintain rights which are absolutel 
essential to our welfare. They are threatened with 
difficulties in the North Pacific, where our Trans- 
atlantic brethren, if I may use the familiar expres- 
sion, appear to be “trying it on.” They are 
threatened with difficulties in various quarters, but 
they are not difficulties which may not be sur- 
mounted by a mixture of firmness, of good temper, 
but at the same time of a determination to maintain 
the rights and the honour of this country. They 
have, on the other hand, great advantages in their 
favour ; they preside over the destinies of a nation 
which never at any time was so abounding in 
material resources, in wealth and in prosperity, as it 
is at the present moment. They have the conscious- 
ness that within the last—I will not say how many 
—but within the last certain number of months, the 
military and the naval resources of this country 
have been greatly improved ; that if the national 
defences are not altogether what we desire them to 
be, that our great fortifications of Gibraltar and 
of Malta have received from the labours of the late 
Government an amount of reinforcement which has 
placed them in a far better position of defence than 
they had been in for the last twenty years, and they 
know that they preside over the destinies of a 
country, the population of which are keenly alive 
to the necessity of maintaining the national protec- 
tion in which the military ardour has been again 
awakened ; in which private and personal efforts 
will not be spared fur the vindication of their coun- 
try’s honour. Above all, gentlemen, the present 
Government have this great advantage over their 
predecessors, that they will not have to contend 
with an opposition which will descend to any 
factious combinations from men of opposing prin- 
ciples for the purpose of ejecting them from 
office, without respect to the consideration of the 
honour of the country, or the probability of their 
being enabled permanently to maintain their posi- 
tion. It may be that the present Government 
may fall by their own internal dissensions—but 
among the members of the Government, and among 
those who support them, there are men who in their 
hearts are as sincerely Conservative as those whom 
[ have the honour to gddress—there are others who 
most unwillingly follow a power which they feel to 
be too strong for them ; and there is another party, 
I verily believe, who are the loudest in clamouring 
for those measures, and setting themselves at the 
head of that motion which they feel themselves 
unable to resist, but who would deeply and sincerely 
deprecate the very success of their own schemes of 
legislation. On the question of reform, his lordship 
said—I am not jealous, the Conservatives are not 
jealous of the interest of the lower and of the work- 
ing classes. I desire to see their interests fully and 
fairly represented ; but I confess to you, if I look to 
the revelations of Gloucester and Wakefield, and 
of other places, I doubt whether any great extension 
of the constituency would not tend largely to extend 
that corruption, which is the bane of our electoral 
——. And if [look to the manner in which even 
the most intelligent of the workmen in some of the 
labouring classes have been misled by false and de- 
lusive advisers, I think it is at least a subject tor 
serious consideration how far, in the interest of those 
classes themselves, it would be desirable to give a 
preponderating power to the voices of those largely 
numerically superior who, pursuing what they vainly 
believe to be their own interests, would, in point of 
fact, if legislation depended upon their voices, pro- 
bably introduce measures which would be absolutely 
suicidal and fatal to their own interests. A reform 
bill, however, if introduced by the present Gevern- 
ment, shall meet with no factious Conservative oppo- 
sition. After denying the alleged corrupt compact 
between the late Government and the Catholics, 
and also the statement that his party had offered 
certain concessions to some Liberal members on the 
reform question, his lordship added—What you have 
to do is to determine that there shall be a Conserva- 
tive government in this country, and to act upon 
that principle in such a manner as, by your own 
endeavours and by your own exertions, to render 
that possible which, without those exertions and 
without those efforts, will be wholly hopeless—the 
permanence of Conservative principles in the govern- 
ment of this country. 

Later in the evening Lord Dery took the oppor- 
tunity of making a statement on the subjtct of the 
evictions of his Irish tenantry. He said: —“I have 
been charged as a general exterminator, as an op- 
pressor of the people, and as a tyrant landlord, be- 
cause I have used every means in my power to bring 
to justice the authors of a vile and brutal murder. 
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Gentlemen, permit me to say tha upon 
the eulogiums which have tenn nt heme 
the one side, and the they a 
less—with which I have been assailed —_e 
other, are equally void of foundation, 5 oy 4 
stated the facts of the murder on his 
and added I have never condescended before 
to any of the as attacks which have Bee 
made upon me, and I shall never Condescend to reply 
to any of them again. I have stated to you these 
plain facts, and I say this, that in my judgment itis 
the duty of a landlord, if he has reason to 
that the yg) on _ property are conni 
suppression of evidence and the con 
facts with regard to a brutal murder, sok anit 
been said, to punish the innocent for the y, and 
to pass sentence upon men who have not found 
guilty—but I say it is the duty of a landlord to say, 
‘You and I—you standing under a graye % 
and I being responsible for the interest and i 
ness of the district—you and I shall not 
stand in the relation of landlord and tenant.” 

On the subject of the entente cordiale, Lord 
MaAtmespvry said :—It so happened that it was 
fortune in early life, and even before he was an exile 
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a eens 


in this country, to be intimately acquainted with _ 


Louis Napoleon ; and I assure you that I really, 
deeply, and completely appreciated, from the mo- 
ment I first knew him, his great qualities and. 
abilities ; and there are men now who can bear 
witness to my having publicly and constantly 
stated what I do here of those abilities and qualities 
when very few Englishmen were acq 
with or had an opportunity, like myself of judg. 
ing of them. And it will be a satisfaction to you to 
hear what it is right, for the sake of truth, I should 
say, that whenever I had any conversation with the 
prince upon political matters, long ago, and since, 
and even the very last time I had the aha of 
communication with his Majesty, he always 
the same language, and always expressed his belief 
that it is not only the best policy of France 
but his earnest personal wish to maintain a 
alliance with this land. That is a fact which ought 
to be pondered upon by the statesmen of this country, 
The Right Hon. B. Disraett, like Lord 5 
congratulated their followers upon their 
and importance, which he said had been 
increasing during the ten years that he had been the 
Conservative leader in the Commons. tothe 
theory that to one party is confined all liber in 
politics, he said: —It has been our wish to put an end 
to that which I may describe as the monopaly 
liberalism which, in our opinion, has exercised a 
very pernicious influence upon the course of public 
proceedings, and upon the character of public men, 
Now for more than a quarter of a century, by this 
theory of a monoply of liberalism, one half the 
public men of England have been held up as in- 
dividuals who were incapable and unqualified for 
attempting any measure which might improve the 
institutions or the administration of the country; 
while, on the other hand, the other half, in order to 
sustain this monopoly, were perpetually | 
themselves to changes and alterations, injud 
almost in every case, in many utterly imp 
and who, when they were in power, expel 
their resources in inventing evasions by which they 
might extricate themselves from their pre 
pledges. Now, I believe, and I am sure that all my 
colleagues believe, that that state of affairs was the 
principal cause of that insincerity in public 
which has of late years been so frequently attributed 
to the conduct of public men; but that I believe 
has now completely terminated. I believe that we 
have brought about a healthy state of poli 
parties. Men will now be decided upon by the 
which they recommend and the measures 
they bring forward, not by traditions which ore ied. 
rally falset not by promises which are seldom 
I maintain that it is an error, a pernicious error, t0 
associate the existence in England of great parliamen- 
tary parties solely with the existence of great political 
questions. Great political questions should be rare, and 
will be rare, in communities which enjoy 80 salutary 4 
political state as, on the whole, England has 80 long 
enjoyed. The duties of an opposition are not to be 
confined to emergencies; there are duties which 
ought to be constantly fulfilled ; there are duties 
of vigilance and of criticism. On one 
most interesting topics of the day the right hon. 
gentleman remarked:—I have ever been the sup: 
porter of a peaceful policy. I have ever 
that peace might be maintained with a good look 
standing with our allies, and that we should 
upon their conduct not in a suspicious or 
spirit, but that we should give to their conduet, 
allow to their proceedings, a fair and even a ene 
interpretation. I should, indeed, be blind to the 
signs of the times, I should be insensible to . 
feelings that are unive 1 should Ps 
treating it with, I think, a ty negligence, 
did not recognise what’ is the anxiety of & grat 
people. I know not whether it be true or not 
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the independence and upon the empire | 


detland are cherished by any government or po- 
in other countries. I presume not to read 

; nor is it for me, in the responsible 
in which I and my colleagues have been 

to presume to pretend that we can communi- 
to you any intelligence of which you are not 
equally the masters. But this I will say, 
reference to the form of our constitution, and 
, with reference to that house in which I 
‘the honour of a seat, that if there be any 
government or foreign potentate who, on the 
distractions and political dissensions of our 
of government, believes that he has found 
upon which he may calculate for pursuing 

success any system of aggression or of violent 
then I can assure that government or that 

quler that they mistake the character and the genius 


of the — people and the English constitution. 
After 






Earl of Ectrnroun had spoken of the 
increasing prosperit of Ireland, and expressed his 
iiscenree Lord Derby had pursued at 

Sir Joun Paxrneron took credit to the late 

for the increased strength of our navy. 

[ord Sranzer said :—I think it is impossible for 
one who has watched the public events of the 
a fifteen or twenty years not to see that a great 
hange has come over the feelings and ideas of this 
mtry. There never was a time when extreme 
both in Parliament and out of it, were more 

ly discountenanced than they are at the 

present moment. There never was a time when our 
tary parties were more thoroughly united 

desiring to carry, or, what is sometimes harder to 
do, in desiring to see carried, even by others, mea- 
gures of practical and useful reform. The grievances, 
teal or supposed, which formed the bitter curse of 
the last generation, have, for the most part, died 
; and I do not see that a new cry has risen up 

#o take their place. The old breach between the 
landed and the mercantile and manufacturing inte- 
test has been effectually and finally closed: and I 
believe that those two great interests are more tho- 
oughly identified in sympathy and in feeling than 
atany previous period of our history. ‘The masses 
ate conservative because they are contented, and 
will remain conservative, for with them politi- 

tal agitation is only a symptom and an indication of 
‘Weial uneasiness, and they will remain conservative 
wo long as we (the governing classes of this country) 
Dearin mind that the true conservative policy con- 
fists not merely in checking agitation where it has 
atisen, but in anticipating agitation by removing its 
tause, On the subject of our Indian empire his 
remarked— After twelve months of intimate 

with Indian affairs, I venture to say, 
ithough it is not now the fashion to be sanguine 
that subject, that I am sanguine as to the 

ow ag ie of British India. Asiatics are not 
© uropeans as it is very often the fashion 
_ Weappose, Treat them fairly and kindly, and you 
-E peia the natives successfully. If we do that, 
Which I fear we have not at all former periods of 
tur history done—if we treat the native princes of 
t states with strict fairness and justice— 
iweabstain from rash and foolish intermeddling 
With native customs and ideas—if we open to native 
and talent the opportunities for a higher 

Career than they have hitherto enjoyed, and the ser- 
Tice of the British Government, and if we carry out 
Policy which of late years has been initiated— 

Y of opening out the country to British en- 

and capital—if those four conditions of 
government be fulfilled, I am convinced that 

Stew years we shall see nothing of the financial 
which at present appear so formidable. 

We must recollect that the great cause of the finan- 
embarrassment of India is its enormous military 
and the amount of that expenditure in 

years, so far as the internal defence and pro- 





THE LEADER. 


and was held in the Senate-house, of the University of 
Cambridge. The largest audience ever remembered 
there came together, and was addressed by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Gladstone, the Bishop of Oxford, 
the Bishop of Grahamstown, Sir George Grey (of 
the Cape), Mr. Walpole, M.P., and several of the 
Professors. The meeting, as was explained by the 
Vice-Chancellor, was held to take those steps which 
Dr. Livingstone had indicated as necessary to the 
promotion of successful missions to Central Africa, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Universities uniting for 
the purpose. It has been fully resolved to establish 
a mission to those regions—not exactly a new mis- 
sionary society, for the promoters hope to be able, in 
the course of time, to hand over their mission to the 
Society for the Propagaticn of the Gospelin Foreign 
Parts. This organisation has been established 
under such distinguished auspices that there 
is little doubt it will be well supported A 
new and remarkable feature enters into the 
plan of this mission. As Dr. Livingstone had 
declared that civilisation and Christianity should 
be worked together as twin sisters, it is deemed 
advisable that the funds shall be employed in the 
advancement of science and the useful arts, as well 
as in the preaching of the Gospel, and especial atten- 
tion will, at the same time, be given to questions 
connected with the slave trade. Mr. GLrapstoye 
said—There are three principal modes in which we 
can aid in the extension of the Gospel—the contri- 
bution of funds, the contribution of prayers, and 
the contribution of personal services. The contri- 
bution of funds is thegowest and meanest by far. 
But the greatest of all these contributions is that 
which backs prayer with service—that which ren- 
ders up the highest of all sacrifices upon the altar of 
God—viz., the sacrifice of life, of strength, of health, 
of time, of energies, of acquirements, of honours, 
of everything that has been gratifying to the flesh 
and to the mind. Such is the great treasure by 
means of which alone the work before us can be 
successfully prosecuted ; and where is it you are to 
seek the means of furnishing that splendid contribu- 
tion, if it be not in the two Universities of England ? 
I had not the honour of forming the personal 
acquaintance of Dr. Livingstone, but yet, having 
become acquainted with his labours as he has given 
them to the world, and having watched his course of 
proceedings in this country, I cannot refrain from 
adding my tribute to the universal admiration 
which his whole character has drawn from the will- 
ing hearts of his fellow-countrymen. Dr. Living- 
stone, in my opinion, gave no more significant mark 
of the height of his intelligence and the true great- 
ness of his mind than when he chose to make Oxford 
and Cambridge the great centres of his efforts at 
home. He knew well that though this great country 
has much beside her universities, yet no small part 
of her energy and power beats within the hearts of 
our two universities, and especially of their youth. 
Dr. Livingstone is such a man as raises our idea of 
the age in which we live. That simplicity insepa- 
rable from true grandeur, that breadth and force, 
that superiority to all worldly calls and enjoyments, 
that rapid and keen intelligence, that power of 
governing men, and that delight in governing them 
for theirown good—he has every sign upon him of 
a great man, and his qualities are precisely those 
which commend themselves with resistless power to 
the young, by whom we see this building crowded. 
I have stated that which is among my deepest con- 
victions, that the two Universities of England are the 
places in which we are to find, not the mere silver 
and gold, but the human materials by which, under 
God, this great work is to be accomplished. 





THE CHANNEL FLEET IN THE GREAT 
STORM. 


Arter the deplorable accounts which we have 
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for the night. Variable winds still prevailed. 
The weather set in very dirty at S.E.; with in- 
creasing wind and heavy The third reefs were 
taken in the to s about — and shortly after 
topgallant-y: sent on deck; top; tmasts 
struck by’signal; and also a signal, oe rr will 
endeavour to go to Plymouth,” “ Form two columns; 
form the line of battle.” The wind increased to a 
fury, with torrents of rain towards 11 a.m., with 
very thick weather, the wind heading the ships off, 
so that ~ jae — res sree if A athough —— 
ships coul sibly get into the Soun 

was probes the ero and the headmost ships could 
get in. Admiral Elliot then decided at once (al- 
though he knew his exact position, having made the 
Eddystone Lighthouse) to wear the fleet 

and stand off and face the gale. Although the lead- 
ing ships were in good positions to wear, it was not 
so with ee the = of the a EE remy 
had just the lystone; the 

Emerald were still in the rear ; the Trafalgar having 
been detained to pick up a man who had fallen over- 
board from the jibboom, which was executed with 
great skill. The Aboukir immediately wore, set her 
courses, and dashed to windward of the lighthouse 
by carrying a press of sail, and weathered it half a 
mile, followed closely by the Mersey. The A . 
Melpomene, and Trafalgar passed it very closely to 
leeward, as the Hand Deeps were under their lee, 
Added to these difficulties there was a perfect fleet 
of trawlers, vessels unmanageable while their trawl 
is towing, so that it required the greatest skill to 
avoid running them down. What must have been 
the sight from the lighthouse—these leviathan 
ships darting about like dolphins round it in the 
fury of the storm, defying the elements, and the little 
trawlers, with their masts bending like reeds to the 
gale! The signal was made to get up steam to 
secure the safety of the ships. The ships then 
their canvas reduced and stood off the land, 
Mersey and the Melpomene furled their sails, and got 
up steam, the former stalwart ship moving — 
like an ocean giant. The gale still increased un 
about 3 p.m., remaining very thick with rain. It 
then for some three hours blew a perfect hurricane, 
considerably harder than it had previously. The 
ships stood up well, and kept in open order through 
the night ; they wore in succession by night signal 
at about 1 a.m., made the land at daylight near the 
Start Point, formed a line of battle by signal, got the 
steam up, and carrying sail came up Chani at 
about 11 knot speed, steamed into Portland, and took 
up their anchorage without the loss of a sail, a spar, 
orarope yarn. This appears highly creditable to 
newly-organised ships,—some only a few months 
together, the senior not a year. j 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


AN order has been issued by the authorities at the 
War-oftice, cancelling all previous orders given for 
the immediate shipment of military stores to be 
sent to China. Several members of the staff, who 
were under orders to sail on the 4th proximo, have, 
we believe, received countermanding orders, The 
Gazette has the following announcement as to the 
commander of the forces, while advices from India 
state that Lord Clyde proceeds with 10,000 men, and 
the steamer Proserpine takes from Calcutta a] 
quantity of ammunition: —“ Major-General 
James Hope Grant, K.C.B., to have the local rank 
of lieutenant-general, and to command the forces in 
China.’ The only vessels sailed since our last are 
the Imperieuse, 51 guns, screw-frigate; the 

21 guns; Snake and Renard, each 4 guns; 
calling at the Cape. The Clio, it appears, is not for 
the China station, but for Vancouver’s Isl Of 
the French part of the expedition we hear daily 
cont:adigtions, and we can only say that 
authentic has transpired to contradict the state- 


oh the country are concerned, will mainly received of the results of the late tempest among 


ments made in our last, but they are certainly very 
on whether you determine to adopt and carry 


. her } our merchapt shipping, it was natural to expect that | slow in preparing, and no doubt our action is clog- 
fre? of justice, or a policy of coercion and | great anxiéty would be felt as to the behaviour of | ged by the alliance. Her Majesty’s 99th Regiment, 

: |our newly-organised channel fleet under Admiral | which was under orders to proceed to China, is now 
The financial Reformers of Liverpool will shortly | Elliot. “ An eye witness,” thus describes the pro-|to be retained in India, to the infinite disgust of 
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their campaign by a soiree in the Phil- | ceedings of that force, and it will be allowed that 


ic-hall, at which Messrs. Cobden and Bright 


Will be present. 


Owing to the absence of Mr. | 


his account is very satisfactory. The fleet com- 
prised the Hero, Captain Seymour, bearing the 


on yn Continent they have not yet been | Admiral’s flag; the Trafalgar, Captain Fanshawe; 


aday for the demonstration, but it will | 
Y take place towards the end of the present | 
The sotree is 

to be followed by a public meeting on | 
t afterwards in the Amphitheatre, over | 


or the beginning of December. 
intended - 


is 

the 

° Brougham is expected to preside. 

j Speech of the CuanceLtor on es Excue- 
on Tuesday at Cambridge may well claim a 
“wag the “ political foreshadowings” of the 

the success of the christianising and 

Rast mission which he advocated, if successful, 

ma Produce in time an immense increase of power 
influence to the sceptre of the Sovereign of this 

empire, The meeting was in support of the 
and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa,” 





the Donegal, Captain Glanville; the Algiers, 
Captain O’Callaghan; the Aboukir, Captain 
Schomberg; the Mersey, Captain Caldwell; the 
Emerald ; and the Melpomene, Captain Ewart. 
The ships remained in Queenstown a we&&. On 
Saturday the admiral received his orders to proceed 
with the fleet to sea. The harbour was filled with 
shipping, a fresh north wind blowing. The ships 
sailed out in beautiful style, threading their way 
through a quantity of shipping. On Monday after- 
noon, after some excellent gunnery practice, several 
heavy storms of hail and sleet came from the 
N.W., and continued during the night, with very 
variable winds. After quarters at sunset the 
topsails were double reefed, and courses reefed 





those officers who had already disposed of their fur- 
niture and horses. The 67th and the Buffs, it is 
said, will shortly embark for Shanghai, whither 
they will be accompanied or followed by several 
Sikh corps. The last French news is, that the 
frigate Perseverance and the transport Rhone have 
been definitively ordered for China. The former is 
to take out 450 soldiers, and, in addition to her 
crew, 50 sailors, and the latter 850 soldiers and 50 
sailors. 

“ We entirely concur with Sir Wm. Armstrong,” 
says the Steam Shipping Chronicle, “that any 
to preserve the secret of his gun would be a 
impossibility. Any intelligent workman employed 
in its con would at once become master of 
the secret, and could obtain such a price for it from 
any foreign government, as would necessarily 
chase his services. But we do not altogether 
with the talented engineer in his belief 











for’ the work far beyond 
what we give them credit for, and that, in the event 
of any future war, we shall find: these 
well provided with this'very weapon. Nor, in es- 
timating the value of this gun, must we overlook 
the suecessful resistance which the new iron-cased 


immense 
damage upon the works it was-assailing; and even 
then, though crippled, it might be able to withdraw 
in comparative safety.” 

The Hurkaru is informed’ that the Directors 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, taught by 
recent disasters’ and the lascars’ plunder of the 
Alma’s cargo, have resolved to man the whole of 
their steam fleet in the Indian seas with European 
seamen. 

The canard of the Journal du Havre, that the 
Emperor of Abyssinia had given Napoleon III. the 
port of Massowah in the Red Sea, having been 
blown out of the water by the Moniteur de la Flotte, 
the Havre journal states in a general way that the 
French Government has resolved on establishing 
from December next a naval station in the Red Sea, 
in imitation of the English. 

Workmen are employed in erecting the necessary 
staging, &c., under the bows of the Victoria, 121, in 
Portsmouth Dockyard, for the accommodation of 
her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Royal family, who are expected to 
be present at the ceremony of launching the noble 
vessel on the 12th inst. The ship is now receiving 
her last coat of paint prior to being launched. Her 
temporary anchors have been brought down and 
placed under her bows ready for hoisting to her 
catheads. 

An accident on Sunday shows that instruction 
in swimming is as necessary in the navy as any 
other drill. Lieut. Frederick Heron left the Admi- 
ralty-house, Hamoaze, in the “first” gig, with 
despatches for the Encounter. With him was James 
Dyer, coxswain, and four hands. Soon: after the 
gig had crossed the “Bridge” of rocks, a sudden 
squall unstepped the mast’ and turned her 
bottom up. All hands got to the keel, but 
she rolled right over and threw them off. When 
she settled again they returned to the keel, 
and were rolled over in the same way 
three or four times, which caused great exhaustion. 
The peril of their position was much increased by 
the coming darkness, and 4 an hour elapsed 
before relief approached. Two Mevagissey fishing 
boats at length picked them up and conveyed them 
all to the Encounter, which is lying at anchor near 
the Breakwater, ready to sail for China. 

The Admiralty have given an order forthe con- 
struction of a second steam ram. One is being 
built at the Thames Shipbuilding Company’s yard, 
in Barking-creek ; and Mr. Napier-of Glasgow has 
taken the contract for the other. They are to be 
broad vessels, of great tonnage, with engines of 1,250 
nominal horse power. It is claimed for them that 
they will be so strongly put together that they may 
ran stem on to another vessel, and sink her oppo- 
nent with the loss of only her false bow. This will 
prove says, Mitcheit’s Journal, another outlay on old 
iron. A ship coated with 4} inch iron plates above 
water, with only her regular scantling below, will 
roll so frightfully as to be quite unmanageable in a 
sea-way. Next, if she were to attempt to rundown 
a vessel with a powerful battery, it is questionable 
whether her antagonist would not stop her progress 
by a well-directed raking concentrated bgpadside. 
Again, if she were driven against a large ship, the 
shock would probably throw her engine out of gear, 
and perhaps do more mischief to the ram than to 
her doomed enemy. 

A pamphlet is announced prominently by Za 
Patrie, from the pen of M. Jourdan, of the Siccte. 
Its title is to be “ Guerre aux Anglais.” A fact, 
which is not without significance, is announced by 
the French military papers. Every year, from 
May until September, the troops are to practise 
firing artillery at a mark at Vincennes. Orders 
have been given to resume the practice forthwith, 
a fact unprecedented at this time of the year—with 
the new rifled guns, at a range of 1,200 and 2,400 
yards. A plan is just now under consideration at 
the French War Office for supplying the whole of 
the army with breech-loading rifles. 





* THE VOLUNTEER CORPS: 
Tears day, we are informed, is to witness the 
muster of the 


ceded by their band) to march to: the M 
House, there to: take the: oath of allegiance. We 
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must confess to some curiosity as to the number of 

the muster; meantime, it is most gratifying to hear 
the eulogiums: passed upon the band in this early 
stage of its existanee. “Indeed,” said the gallant 
Captain Montague Hicks, “I was amazed at its 
beauty.” The Lord Mayor elect has the extreme 
good fortune to have secured the services of this 
wonderful choir militant for the 9th instant. 

Recruiting for volunteers is going on slowly, but 
with spirit, in the metropolis, and in most towns of the 

i ; the show in numbers is not at present 
very great; but a nucleus has been formed, from 
which a force worthy of the nation may spring. 
Every effort ought to be made by the Government, 
and by all who claim the title of friends of their 
country, to foster the spirit which is now in exis- 
tence, and to encourage, by judicious assistance, 
where required, and commendations where deserved, 
the endeavours of each corps to extend its numbers 
and increase its proficiency. 

An excellent suggestion for the formation of 
strong local troops of volunteer cavalry is made in a 
letter from “ Bashi Bazouk,” who says: “I would 
suggest that bodies of our hunting youth be formed 
into light cavalry corps, agree as to a uniform, and 
then arm and mount themselves. The arms I would 
leave tothe volunteers, who would soon find what 
weapons they could use most. effectively on horse- 
back, and these would probably soon resol¥é them- 
selves into sword, carbine and pistol. The main 
part of the cavalry education would be known 
already, which consists in a good safe seat on horse- 
back and the management gf the animal ; but the 
skilful use of arms has yet to be learned, and I can- 
not conceive a more popular amusement than the 
sword, carbine and pistol exercise among really good 
horsemen. I need but allude to the practical use of 
such men before an invading enemy. How they would 
bother the French Chasseurs among our sacrées 
fosses, and what dash and daring might we not 
expect from such thorough-breds ; not to speak of 
the harassing duties they would take from our 
regular cavalry.” 

At a late agricultural meeting at Dorking a 
Mr. Wise remarked—‘He could venture to say 
that, at all events, not a man of the Surrey Rifle 
Volunteers would hide behind a bush or a tree.” 
This observation has brought down upon the un- 
happy gentleman the wrathful and bitter sarcasms 
of Lieutenant-General W. Napier. That gallant 
officer proclaims that the art of hiding behind trees 
and bushes, rocks, sticks, and stones, is “the very 
essence of modern warfare. The teaching regular 
soldiers how to move in masses is an absolutely neces- 
sary foundation to support the superstructure of real 
warfare, which is, in fact, this very hiding behind 
sticks and stones. A great dealis said about bayonet 
charges and solid onsets of heavy columns, but much 
less of that takes place than is supposed by men who 
only read of war; three-fourths of every battle 
between regular armies depend upon the stick and 
stone practice, and the whole of a battle, as between 
volunteer rifle corps and regular troops, will depend 
upon the former’s skill in hiding.” 





IRELAND. 


Dr Dixon, the Roman Catholic Primate of all 
Ireland, has issued a pastoral letter which affirms 
that a great act of spoliation is contemplated in the 
way of depriving the Pope of his temporal dominions 
and that calumnies of all sorts are heaped upon his 
Government by enemies which are becoming every 
day more powerful. Among the bitterest of these 
enemies, we are informed, may be numbered some 
of the leading statesmen of our own country, who 
now seek to be revenged for the restoration of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in England. At present 
by way of remedy for such a condition of things 
the Primate only asks for the prayers of the faithful 
in Ireland, but he hints that it may hereafter be 
necessary to send subscriptions to the Holy Father 
to enable him to support those soldies* that will 
“ defend his rights against rebel hordes.” 





LAW, POLICE, AND CASUALTIES. 
On Monday a commission of lunacy was opened to 
try the question of the sanity of the Rev. Stephen 
Lewis Woodcock, B.A. The proceedings took place 
before Mr. Barlow, tlie master in lunacy, andja jury, 
at the Horns tavern, Kennington. A great number 
of witnesses were examined, every one of whom con- 
curred in opinion that the unfortunate gentleman 
had lofig been of unsound mind, and his conduct 
during the proceedings confirmed their opinion. 
The inquiry was adjournedon Monday evening and 
resumed yesterday, when Mr. Huddleston summed 
up on behalf of the petitioner, calling on the jury to 
find a verdict that Mr. Woodcock was in such a 
state of mind as to be unable to take care of him- 
self or his rty ; after which Mr. Serjeant Shee 
(for Mr: Woodcock) denied ix toto that he was of 
unsound mind, and ascribed his strange conduct on 
the previous day, to his having drank some wine. 
























The jury returned a verdict, however, be. was. 
of unsound mind, and unable to apr 
The personal examination of Mr. 
questionably proved that he was | — 
variety of delusions, and the jury 
alternative but to authorise his 
restraint. 

This week the legal campaign’ for 


term commenced, and the. judicial business Of the 
country was resumed after the long Vacation,inthe 


various equity and common law courts. Lord 
Chancellor entertained the judges and the 
members of the bar at breakfast, at Phare 
House. - According to usual custom the Log 
Mayor elect was presented to the Lord Chancellgg 
for the approval of her Majesty, which was accorded 
in flattering terms. 

At the Middlesex Sessions William. Ray 
John Jones were indicted for breaking a plate-glagy 
window in the shop of Vaughan the pawnbroker in 
the Strand, and stealing gold rings valued. at £464, 
and Jones was also charged with another 
of jewellery. Three witnesses established a 
charges, and the prisoners were each sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude, both having had former 
convictions proved against them. One of the wit. 
nesses, named Jessie Berard, wife of a-s was 
recalled by the judge, who commented.on the courg. 
geous and praiseworthy manner in which she had 
acted in the matter, and ordered her a sum of. £5, 
understanding that she was in circumstances that 
would render it acceptable.— Louisa Ward was-con 
victed of picking the pocket of alady in an omnibus, 
on which the learned judge remarked that the way 
in which ladies carried their money in. the front.of 
dresses was a temptation to persons dishonestly dis 
posed. A curious circumstance was mentioned by 
the judge with regard to Ward ; he had picked her 
up in Fleet-street, when she had been knocked down 
by a horse, fifteen years ago. 

An adjourned summons in a case connected with 
the builders’ strike has been gone into before Mr, 
Corrie, at Clerkenwell Police-court. The defendant 
was William Pereham, and the prosecutor Charles 
Robjohn, in the service of Messrs. Piper and Sons, 
builders. From the evidence adduced. it. would 
seem that workmen had been sent for and procured 
from the country on the part of the Messrs, 
and, according to the charge, the defendant 
had, by intimidation and other means, endeavoured 
to prevent the men from following their occupation; 
Mr. Roberts, the well-known advocate, made. 
lengthened speech for the defence, and called several 
witnesses, the drift of whose evidence was to show 
that the men from the country had been indaced.to 
accept of the offers of employment in Londomby 
misrepresentation. The case being completed. for 
both sides, and it having been intimated to the 
magistrate that an appeal would be made againsta 
conviction, Mr. Corrie ordered the defendant to 
enter into recognizances for his appearance atthe 
ensuing quarter sessions. 

A diabolical attempt to murder has been fri 
trated, the odium of which is fixed upona trades’ 
union. The intended victim was Mr Isaiali 
Greaves, master brickmaker, whose death was aimed 
at through an infernal machine planned by some 
scoundrel. Mr. Greave’s crime was this—he had 
refused to discharge a non-society man and 
a unionist at the request of a brickmakers’ society. 

Through recent disclosures connected with the 
administration of the land tax and income tax dé 
partments of Shoreditch and the adjacent district it 
has been considered necessary to suspend some of 
the officials, and to institute a strict inv’ 
into the accounts. The irregularities, it is 
have extended over anumber ofyears. __ 

A respectable woman applied to the magis ~~ 
Lambeth police-court for bis advice. Some . 
ago she had been accosted by a gentleman ia 
street—she knew he was a gentleman by his appear 
ance—his English was broken and his voice m 
for he was an Italian anda musician. He an 
to settle in England, and he wished to marry 4 
his income was good. — - nae te Sig better. 

Yould she have him relimi 
the affair was soon consummated. Shortly after , 
recent bridegroom disap , and with 


confiding wife’s gold watch and chain, several trun 
of her clothes, and as much of her mone per > of 
be got hold of. Subsequent inquiry rev 
successful suitor is not an Italian but and 
man, not amusician but a tailor—a 
man tailor. 

One Richard Child, a tipsy clerk, on Saturday, 


i street, 

chose to fancy that he had been robbed in the 
and gave into custody as the thief a little ee 
was passing by, named William woes ‘the 
belonging to the prosecutor was foun 

i whose master came forward 
him a very high character for 
the boy was brought before 
That aged (if not venerable) 
proper, nevertheless, to remand 


thought 
the. poor 


abouring, underg 
had, 
being. pet wee 


honesty, whe 
Peter Laurie. 
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Bi of the examination on Wednesday, 
the resumption 








On 





of discharging him instantly. 


d, and the address which he 

was proved tp be false. The boy was 
Sir Peter treating the matter of 
as quite unimportant. Alderman 
however, who also was on the bench 
rhaps by the remarks in the news- 

: a very different view of the matter, 
that he was not disposed to let Mr. Richard 
eseape with impunity for his mischievous 








¢ most extraordinary cases of brutality 
Bi coe heard of, is"recorded in a provincial 
journal. A drunken quarrel terminated by a man 
boiling water into his opponent’s ears, and 
scorching the poor fellow at the fire! The 
pisereant is in custody. 
ras rs Mention a sad accident which 
aeeethe death of Dr: Windus, the surgeon 
on the 10th August. He had gone 
qotshooting with Lieut, Cunliffe and Captain Har- 
They placed themselves in a line faeing 
Ciet junsie, on the edge of which they had 
some goats as a bait for the cheetahs 
were in search of. When it was dusk Dr. 
left his position and passed in front of the 
others. in Harrington was several times on 
tepoint of firing at him under the impression that 
je was game, but could not aim at him, when 
Qunliffe fired as he came out of the jungle 
gishot him through the body. He lived but a 
hours. Cunliffe was his intimate friend, and is 
d@eourse overwhelmed with grief. 
has been received in Liverpool of the 
jial loss'of the ship Virginia, on the 16th May last, 
while on an expedition in search of guano. Captain 
Withers, the master of the wrecked vessel, with 
ie men, comprising the remainder of the crew, 
thebeing nineteen days at sea, in an open boat, 
wi enduring innumerable privations, all arrived 
ge at the Feejee Islands, whence they were con- 
toSydney, N.'S.W. On arriving at Sydney, 
hers, after seeing that the crew were 
provided with clothes, came on to Melbourne, and 
took a e home in the Royal Charter. He is 
tieCiptain Withers mentioned by one of the per- 
wis saved from the wreck of the Royal Charter, 
git behaved with such noble fortitude and un- 
finching bravery when all seemed lost, and when it 
wsamockery to hope against such a fearful tem- 
pat But he was doomed to die a sailor’s death, 
aithelast seen of him was when he called out to 
Mt, Stephens and Captain Taylor, “God bless you, 
Biephens; God bless you, Taylor; keep firm.” 
Te ship broke up immediately after. The Vir- 
ho owned by James Beazley, Esq., of Liver- 


Another gale, if not a hurricane, has swept over 
te metropolis, and many of the coasts and other 
fof the country. There will be, we fear, fresh 
@mumtsof wrecks and collisions. As all the ac- 
(mits connected with the former gale have come to 

itseems pretty plain that nothing like it in 
has been experienced for many years: The 

~ to shipping. have been upon a terrible 
Bispainfal to read'the records of the wreck of 
theRoyal Charter which continue to come to hand. 
Waters are discharging relics of all kinds, and 
relatives of those who perished are 
ety shout the shore, unwilling to abandon all 
the recompense they receive, however, 
evidence that their friends are no 

Mat, Expert and experienced divers are at work 
Hite main purpose it is to discover what part of 
treasure can be restored. Their labours will 
tobe very prolonged. It is gratifying to see 
the village people of the neighbourhood are 
very well, and are ready to restore whatever 

y may find. Arrangements have been 
for the most careful inquisition into the 
There is little doubt that for the sake of 
the ship had been constructed of materials 

ient strength. A well-known and 
able contributor to the Times says:—* If we 
or £30 a ton for the plates of which a loco- 
ismade, why should we give only 
or £9 per ton for those of which a ship is 
If safety can only be bought at the high 
one case, are we not courting disaster 
low price in the other? With good well- 
where the fibre of the iron is ductible 
, and where these plates are well and 
fastened together, no vessel, even if 
such a gale as that of last Tuesday, 
break to pieces so suddenly and so utterly as 
seems to have done. 
Saturday evening a frightful accident occurred 

Rorth branch of the Midland Railway, at 
miles from Derby, but happily un- 
loss of life, The destruction of pro- 
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perty, however, is enormous. The axle of one of 
the wagons of a coal train broke and threw it off 
the rails, the effect of which was that it ripped up 
the cross beams of the bridge, and the wagons were 
precipitated into the swollen stream beneath. No 
less than twenty-five wagons, each laden with eight 
tons of coal, are at the bottom of the river Derwent, 
and the loss of the company will be many thousands 
of pounds; besides, the rebuilding of the bridge will 
take about a month to execute. 

Mr. Joshua McEvoy, of the county Meath, who 
was rescued from the wreck of the Royal Charter, 
writes to make it appear that no blame can possibly 
fall upon the captain of that unfortunate ship. He 
says a more skilful and worthy captain could not be 
found. The inquest into the cause of the calamity 
was commenced at Llanallgo Church on Wednesday 
afternoon. 








GENERAL HOME NEWS. 

Tue Covurt.—Her Majesty takes daily rides and 
walks at Windsor in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle ; the Prince Consort is ill, but not seriously 
so. The principal visitors this week have been 
the Duke of Cambridge, the French Ambassador 
and Mdme. de Persigny, the Right Hon. Sydney 
Herbert, the ex-queen of the French, and the Prince 
de Joinville, and the Grand Duchess Marie and the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg. The Prince and Princess 
Frederick William of Prussia, according to the pre- 
sent arrangements, will arrive at Windsor Castle on 
a visit to her Majesty and the Prince Consort this 
day. The infant Prince Frederick William Victor 
Albert will not accompany his illustrious parents, 
it being the law that the heir presumptive shall not 
leave Prussia without permission of Parliament. 


Tue Prince or Wares.—His Royal Highness, 
has joined the University boating and cricket clubs, 
and was on Tuesday evening elected honorary 
member of the Oxford Union Society. The Hon. 
Colo nel Bruce and Major Teesdale were at the same 
time elected honorary members. Tuesday being 
Chris t Church Gaudy, the Prince, for the first time 
during his residence at Oxford as an undergraduate 
met the noblemen and gentlemen of the society at 
dinner in the College Hall. 


Pustic Heatta.—The low temperature during 
the past week caused a rise in the mortality of the 
metropolis. The total number of deaths was 1,048, 
being an increase of 126 over the number in the 
previous week, but yet less by 77 than the average 
rate. ‘The number of births was 1,645. The Regis- 
trar-General’s quarterly return presents a favourable 
view of the state of the country ; it shows that mar- 
riages are more frequent, the rate of mortality 
diminishing, and that the population is increasing 
at an unusual rate. 


Crry Marrers.— The City Commissioners of 
Sewers sat on Tuesday at Guildhall, when Mr. Red- 
man, C.E., laid before the Court a model of an iron 
wheel-way, to be used where the street traffic was 
heavy. Mr. Redman entered at length into the various 
advantages that would accrue from the adoption of his 
plan. After he had answered a number of questions, 
the matter was referred to the General Purposes 
Committee. 


Tue Srrme.—* The men are still obstinate,” says 
the Building News. “The contract of the Northern 
High Level (Main Drainage) sewer is again sus- 
pended, the skilled hands having withdrawn in a body. 
Several other contracts connected with the Main 
Drainage Works have been postponed in consequence 
of the strike. The Executive Committee of the 
Central Association of Masters held a private 
meeting on Tuesday, when, as we are informed, it 
was reported to them that the number of men who 
had resumed work under the declaration up to 
Saturday was 12,638, and under the document as a 
shop rule 2,700. We have heard that negotiations 
are still pending between the masters and the masons, 
and that the latter have offered to withdraw the 
strike at Messrs. Trollope’s establishment on con- 
dition that the document be abandoned.” 


Cuvurcn Rates.—At a meeting of archdeacons of 
both provinces, held on the 18th instant, a drolara- 
tion was unanimously adopted in favour of main- 
taining the law of church rates. The document 
bears the signatures of sixty-one archdeacons. A 
petition was also adopted at the same meeting for a 
similar object, in the event of a bill being brought 
into either House of Parliament for the abolifion of 
church rates. 


Tue TREASURE. IN THE Royat CHARTER.— 
Further advices received at Lloyd’s to-day from 
Moelfra, dated yesterday, state that, according to 
appearances, the bullion room of the Royal Charter 
has been destroyed. The idea is entertained of 
lifting the after part of the vessel with “lumps,” 
and then all doubts will be solved. An agent of a 


London Assurance Company, however, in a letter of | th 


the same date, declares his belief that the treasure 
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is perfectly safe, and that its recovery is only # 
question of cost and time. He points to the fact of 
ingots of copper having been found in the vessel ag 
evidence that the gold has not been washed away... 
Some pieces of wood, supposed to be of the 
bullion boxes, were exhibited at Lloyd’s to-day. 


Tue Mortara Case.—A conversazione was held 
at the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, to meet the 
Council of. the “Evangelical Alliance,” and othera 
interested in the union of English and continental. 
Christians. Among those present were:—Sir Joha 
Lawrence and Lady Lawrence, Sir Henry Ha 
Professor Lorimer, Revs. T. Binney, E. Auriol, 
Molineaux, G. Hall, and Wm. Goode, Professar 
Hoppus, &c. The chief subject of discussion ap- 
pears to have been the Irish revivals. In thecourse: 
of the evening the following letter was reads— 
* Killeen Castle, Tara, October 29, 1859.—Sir,—Lhawee 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
ofthe 21st inst., relative to.a protest in course of signa— 
ture, regarding the case of the Mortara child. In that 
letter, which you propose to read at a public ee 
the 1st Nov., youask me to send you an answer, 
it is your intention to make public at the same time. 
Although I am the senior Irish peer professing the 
Catholic religion, I have no authority to speak the 
sentiments of the Catholic laity, nor shall I under- 
take to become the exponent of Catholic opinion om 
the question referred to, or any other. Acting simply 
for myself, I decline to affix my signature to the pro- 
test contained in the Times of the 19th October, of 
which you have sent me a copy.—I have the honour 
to be your obedient humble servant,—(Signed)}— 
Fineayi.—Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart.” 


Tue Loss or tHe Express.—The Board of 
Trade have issued the official report on the loss of 
the Jersey steamer Express, which took place om 
the coast of Jersey, in the month of September last. 
Mr. Mabb, who was in charge of the vessel, is: 
acquitted of wilfully taking the passage which led 
to the disaster; the conduct of the crew and 
engineers is highly commended ; but the cireum~ 
stances attending the drowning of two of the pas- 
sengers were purposely not taken into consideration. 
One of the magistrates dissented from the report ; 
and, in consequence, the Board of Trade do not im 
tend to take any steps in the matter. For the same 
reason the certificate of Mr. Mabb was returned to 
him. 

Tue Garrpatp1 Fonp. — This demonstration 
continues to receive very substantial marks of 
sympathy in England. Sir Francis Goldsmid this 
week has sent £100, Sir Henry Hoare £50, and 
many others smaller sums. The “Central Italian 
Fund” has an account open with Messrs. Hoare, 
of Fleet-street, and Messrs. Ransom of Pall Yall. 


Dr. Livinestone.—We are informed that Dr. 
Livingstone finds it impossible to proceed up the 
Zambesi river much further than Tete, owing to the 
small power and fragile build of his steamer, which 
he finds altogether unable to contend with the 
current of the river. We understand that he 
written to his friends in England, urging them te 
send out a more powerful boat, to enable him t& 
ascend the stream and ultimately to reach the Vic~ 
toria Falls—a distance of nearly a thousand miles 
from the mouth of the river. The vessel which is 
to be sent out will probably cost three thousand. 
pounds; and we hope that the friends of this enter- 
prising traveller, or the Government, or both 
united, will not allow the cost of this nec ex- 
pense to fall on the private resources of Dr. Liy- 
ingstone himself. 


Tae Gas Compantres.—The complaints 
the different gas companies in the metro 
account of the bad supply and indifferent q 
have on many recent occasions been loudly 
and with ample reason, as it is well known to 
who are cognisant of the miserable 
which is productive of such complaints, and whe 
are unfortunately dependent on the companies for# 









fulfilment of their contract with regard to this 


essential commodity. Not only are thes 

and warehouses badly lighted, but the 
neglect now extends —_ — the eng code 
especially apparent at the Olympic on Fri 
last, whee the semi-darkness which suave led to 
an indignant burst of remonstrance from the audienee. 
From the statement made by the acting 

Mr. W. Wigan, it appears that the London 
Company are responsible for this disgraceful de 
ficiency, since they possess an prema ge of 
the district in which the theatre is situated, 
therefore, justly amenable to denunciation 
censure. It is high time, therefore, that mare 
tringent measures should be and that the 


of 
was 


8 
public, who are so deeply interested in the honest 
performance of the 
com; 


should ascertain whether 


defra: th i y, and made y for what 
receive. The evil has reached — 
a t which is becoming intolerable. , 


ft 


of vatiows. —— 
y are to be. : 









Foreign Hews. 


DE MONTALEMBERT’S NEW IMBROGLIO. 
‘Tus Count de Montalembert has once more done his 
best to make the French Government feel the weight 
of his pen, now devoted to the strange twin-purpose 
of extolling the Holy See and constitutional Govern- 
ment. His article, which this time is decidedly more 
of the Ultramontane than of the constitutional stamp, 
has brought down the first warning on that journal 
to which it is ‘contributed, the well-known Corre- 
—— The Moniteur has given the reason why. 
‘The French Government looks upon the article as 
slandering the war it has carried on in Italy, and re- 
presenting that this war has annihilated the temporal 
power of the Pope, and has treated it insultingly. It 
also charges the writer with comparing Napoleon ITIL. 
and Victor Emmanuel to Nicolo Machiavelli. The 
comparison to one of the best patriots Italy ever 
possessed, and one of the acutest writers any nation 
may boast of, is certainly a new kind of insult in 
itself; and how can Louis Napoleon and Victor 
Emmanuel, of all other men, complain of this, pro- 
fessing, as they do, to carry out the same purpose 
which Machiavelli had in view all his life long— 
namely, the national independence and unity of 
Italy ? Itis said that De Montalembert will be 
subjected to a new prosecution. 

SUSPECTED COMBINATION OF FRANCE 
ND SPAIN 

A communique sent to all the French papers denies 
that France is about to co-operate with Spain in the 
approaching attack against Morocco. Neither ships, 
money, nor, in a word, assistance of any kind is to 
be given. This official contradiction of a palpable 
and well-ascertained fact is quite In keeping with 
the contradiction to the reports of military and naval 
preparations which periodically appeared in’ the 
— before the breaking out of the war in 

taly. 

A letter from Brussels says: “In spite of the semi- 
official article sent to the Paris papers, letters from 
well-informed persons received here to-day, state 
most positively that M. Mon has made a request for 
materials of war, to which Marshal Randon, Minister 
of War, has given his consent. Thirty thousand 
Frenchmen are in marching order on the frontiers of 
Morocco; a Spanish force about equally numerous 
is collecting in Algesiras Bay, where French and 
Spanish steamers are at anchor, ready to carry them 
across. So much for non-co-operation. As for the 
pecuniary part of the matter, it is, indeed, incorrect 
to say that France has come down with a sum in 
hard cash; but tents, waggons, and ammunition- 
carts Wave been given to Spain, for which the 
Madrid Cabinet will presently be called upon to pay.”’ 

The first contest of arms on the soil of Morocco 
has taken place. It is not Spain, however, but 
France which claims the first success over the 
infidel. A regiment of General Martimprey’s 
Zouares, which was in Ouchda, has had to force the 
entrance to a valley on the frontier, and is reported 
as having succeeded after three hours’ fighting. 





Parts News.—The Duke of Padua, Minister of 
the Interior, has retired. The Moniteur states that 
ill-health is the cause of this, and it seems that M. 
Billault is appointed the Duke’s successor. It 
cannot for a moment be overlooked that the course 
which the Duke of Padua has taken towards the 
press has made him a most unpopular administra- 


tor, for, although he must have acted in accordance Fe 


with the mind of the Emperor, his decisions and 
decrees had every appearance of indiscretion for 
which he is himself accountable. Possibly M. 
Billault itl carry out the same principles of restric- 


tion, and may manage to do so in a less offensive 


manner, 





NAPOLEON’S LETTER. 

Our correspondent in Paris (says the Times) has 
received the following most important document 
from a friend in Italy. It is a letter addressed by 
the Emperor of the French, on ‘the ‘20th inst., to 
the King of Sardinia. Our correspondent adds 
that he has no hesitation in guaranteeing its authen- 
ticity :-— 
“ Monsieur mon Frére,—I write to-day to your 
Majesty in order to set forth to you the present 
situation of affairs, to remind you of the t, and 
to settle with you the course which ought to be 
followed for the future. The circum: are grave; 
it is requisite to lay aside illusions and sterile 


regrets, and to examine carefully the real state of 


affairs. Thus, the question is not now whether I 
have done or ill in 
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your Majesty the obstacles which rendered every 
definitive negotiation and every definitive treaty so 


t. 
“Tn point of fact, war has often fewer complica- 
tions than peace. In the former two interests only 
are in presence of each other—the attack and the 
defence ; in the latter, on the contrary, the point is 
to reconcile a multitude of interests, often of an 
opposite character. This is what actually occurred 
at the moment of the peace. It was necessary to 
conclude a treaty that should secure in the best pos- 
sible manner the independence of Italy, which should 
satisfy Piedmont and the wishes of the population, 
and yet which should not wound the Catholic senti- 
ment or the rights of the Sovereigns in whom Europe 
felt an interest. 
“T believed then that ifthe Emperor of Austria 
wished to come to a frank understanding with me, 
with the view of bringing about this important re- 
sult, the causes of antagonism which for centuries 
had divided these two empires would disappear, and 
that the regeneration of Italy would be effected by 
common accord, and without further bloodshed. 
“T now state what are, in my opinion, the essen- 
tial conditions of that regeneration :— 
“Ttaly to be composed of several independent 
States, united by a federal bond. 
“Each of these States to adopt a particular re- 
presentative system and salutary reforms, 
“The Confederation to then ratify the principle 
of Italian nationality ; to have but one flag, but one 
system of Customs, and one currency. 
“The directing centre to be at Rome, which 
should be composed of representatives named by 
the Sovereigns from a list prepared by the Cham- 
bers, in order that in this species of diet the influ- 
ence of the reigning families suspected of a leaning 
towards Austria, should be counterbalanced by the 
element resulting from election. 
“ By granting to the Holy Father, the honorary 
Presidency of the Confederation the religious senti- 
ment of Catholic Europe would be satisfied, the 
moral influence of the Pope would be increased 
throughout Italy, and would enable him to make 
concessions in conformity with the legitimate wishes 
of the populations. Now, the plan which I had 
formed at the moment of making peace may still be 
be carried out if your Majesty will employ your 
influence in promoting it. Besides, a considerable 
advance has been already made in that direction. 
“The cession of Lombardy, with a limited debt, 
is an accomplished fact. 
“ Austria has given up her right to keep garrisons 
in the strong places of Piacenza, Ferrara, and Com- 
machio. 
“The rights of the Sovereigns have, it is true, 
been reserved, but the independence of Central Italy 
has also been guaranteed, inasmuch as all idea of 
foreign intervention has been formally set aside ; and, 
lastly, Ventia is to become a province purely Ita- 
lian. It is the real interest of your Majesty, as of 
the Peninsula, to second me in the development of 
this plan, in order to obtain from it the best results, 
for your Majesty cannot forget that I am bound by 
the treaty ; and I cannot, in the Congress which is 
about to open, withdraw myself from my engage- 
ments. The part of France is traced beforehand. 
“ We demand that Parma and Piacenza shall be 
united to Piedmont, because this territory is, in a 
strategical point of view, indispensable to her. 
“ We demand that the Duchess of Parma shall be 
called to Modena ; 
« That Tuscany, augmented, perhaps, by a portion 
of territory, shall be restored to the Grand Duke 
rdinand ; 
“That a system of moderate (sage) liberty shall be 
adopted in all the States of Italy ; 
“That Austria shall frankly disengage herself 
from an incessant cause of embarrassment for the 
future, and that she shall consent to complete the 
nationality of Venetia, by creating not only a sepa- 
rate representation and administration, but also an 
Italian army. 
“We demand that the fortresses of Mantua and 
Peschiera shall be recognised as federal fortresses ; 
“ And, lastly, that a Confederation based on the 
real wants, as well as on the traditions of the Penin- 
sula, to the exclusion of every foreign influence, 
shall consolidate the fabric of the independence of 


taly. 

“T shall neglect nothing for the attainment of this 
great result ; let your Majesty be convinced of it, 
my sentiments will not vary, and so far as the in- 
tereste of France are not opposed to it, I shall always 
be happy to serve the cause for which we have com- 
bated together. 

“Palace of St. Cloud, 20th of October, 1859.” 


THE ITALIANS AND THEIR LEADERS. 








but rather to obtain from t Tae I te of Turin states that Garibaldi 
most fa for the arrived on the 28th ult., in compliance with a 
the repose of . summons from the King. At Voghera he said :— 

“Before e the “ With a King like Victor Emmanuel, with an army 


question, . 






not stop until she has freed the 
from the heel of the foreigner!” 


Sardinia and General Garibaldi, w 
satisfactory. Garibaldi declared cabieaae 
that Italy was betrayed, and 
himself at the head of the revolution ; and 
Victor Emmanuel replied that he hoped 
not commit such an absurdity, but that, 
there was no alternative but to employ 
vent it. It is stated that the French Government 
has received favourable despatches from the 

de Grammont at Rome, and that the Holy Father had 
announced to the Duke that after the insy 
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last inch of her soil 
It is said that the interview between the Kingof 


most 
frankly to the 
that he ould sag 


Pia nb pe rnige 


he would 
if hedidso, 
force to pre- 


SRS ered 


in the Romagna have returned to their al 
which he presumes they will do after the restoration 


of the Grand Dukes, he will readily grant all the 


reforms recommended by the Emperor Napoleon. 
An Italian correspondent writes :—“It would be 
a great blessing, I believe, if Garibaldi would 
his operations against the enemy by turning 
dictators, drivelling ministers, and pedantic state 
secretaries adrift, as Bonaparte did in 1799, when 
he, by a necessary coup detat, rid himself of the 
avocats. Garibaldi at the head of all civil and mili- 
tary powers in Central Italy, the King as Dictator 
in Northern Italy, with Cavour as his sole minister, 
and Cialdini, as his sole general,—such is, 
the only arrangement that could bring Italy out of 
her present throes. Garibaldi sees too clearly that 
the volunteers of the Romagnese and ‘other 
Central Italian divisions are not to be kept 
to their standards without the prospect of striking 
some great, decisive blow, before the winter sets in, 
The judicial examination) which has been com- 
menced at Parma makes but little progress. The 
principal actors in the murder of Anviti are said to 
have taken to flight, and are already in aplace of 
safety ; as to those who have been arrested, no one 
will be found to come forward against them. A 
part of the population would openly take part in 
their favour if they dared, and the populace are well 
armed. Farini dares not attack them boldly, be- 
cause he perhaps feels that in that layer of society 
consists his principal force against the reactionists, 
whom he fears and detests above all things. 





Tue Srcr1an Insurrection.—According to ad- 
vices received from Sicily the insurrection has 
not ceased. The insurgents have withdrawn inty 
the mountains. The brothers Mantrichi are at the 
head of the movement. Reinforcements of troops 
are being continually despatched by the Neapolitan 
Government to quell the insurrection. Numerous 
arrests have taken place at Palermo, Cassano, and 
Messina, 

Tue TurKisn Consprracy.—* Advices from 
Constantinople of the 26th ult. state that the new 
Grand Vizier insisted, in the first place, that the 
culprits in the late conspiracy should not be exe- 
cuted. To this the Sultan has readily given his 
consent. The sympathies of the population con- 
tinue to be in favour of the accused. The Grand 
Vizier demands complete reforms, and wishes that 
the chief religious dignitaries shall contribute 
largely to the public taxes, and that the Sultan shall 
sacrifice one-third of his own revenue. The Grand 
Vizier having met with resistance to these mea- 
sures among his colleagues, a modification of the 
Ministry will therefore take place. It is stated that 
Ethem Pasha will succeed Fuad Pasha. 





THE ATTEMPTED INSURRECTION IN 
VIRGINIA. 


Tue news which has at present arrived of the out- 
break at Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, is not very 
clear, but it is satisfactory to know that it has = 
suppressed with very slight loss of life ; it bya 
a negro insurrection, but was originated by a 
named Brown, of Kansas notoriety. The “ 
States troops in storming the Armoury, of which 
rioters had taken possession, lost several men; 
some citizens were killed, also some of the rioters. 
Later accounts from Washington state 
and the other prisoners who had been i 
been sent to Charleston, where they would t 
dicted and tried. Brown had made a sn his 
Governor Wise. Papers that have been found in 
possession implicated Gerrit Smith, Joshua G 

and other Abolitionists who furnished money. — 
whose wounds were not serious, says he had con 
plated this movement since 1856, All his i 
were either killed or captured, except one. 

said that the papers do not show that the nike 
Harper’s Ferry were partakers before the yh ~ 
conspiracy. It had been thought proper bat it 
publish yet the names of the cones 

a the whole affair was organised - posh 
siderable care. A constitution and code 

were drawn up, to which the conspirators were bound 
to accede, A manifesto by Gerrit Smith, directed 


in- 





Wke ours, and with a people like you, Italy should 


A t last to the chairman of the Jerry rescuers, 
sutleasiy foreshadows the outbreak and its attendaas 
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Paes Brown had provided — sufficient 
and on search being made at his house 
far ier of letters and other documents were found 
a which was one from Frederick Douglass, and 
sierirom a lady, containing the dollars “for the 
cause.” The result of the engagement at the Ferry 
b to have been six citizens and fifteen insur- 
conte killed, three insurgents wounded and five pri- 
eo The news of the outbreak caused great ex- 
citement and alarm at Washington, and precautions 
“gore taken in case of an out break occurring in that 
In the meantime, apprehensions of further 
po M were current in the neighbourhood of 
Ferry, and the citizens were arming. 
Colonel Lee went with a company of marines to 
s Ferry, but found all quiet. On withdrawing, 
the consternation of the people increased, and they 
were endeavouring to organis? companies for general 
defence when the last accounts left. 


CHINA. 
Jun news from Hong Kong is to the 12th Sep- 
tember, and refers principally to the receptions of Mr. 

‘ard, the American Plenipotentiary. His Excel- 

consented to exchange the ratifications of the 
treaty at Pehtang, a village on the Gulf of Pecheli, 
gather than accede to the alternative offered by the 
Ohinese of performing “kotow.” The Russian Em- 
t to be established at Pekin, but it is 
not stated on what terms. 

The new Governor of Hong Kong, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and the Attorney General, Mr. Adams, 
reached their destination on the 7th September, 
and immediately entered on their respective duties. 

The Friend of China remarks :—“ The cogent 
feasons urged why Mr. Bruce and M. Bourboullon 
should have been less pugnacious when they found 
the Pehio barred to them, led us to hope different 

for the Americans ; that, although Admiral | 
Hope was checked at Taku, he did not retire before, 
in the expenditure of all his ammunition, he gave 
the Emperor’s forces a lesson which they would 
desire no repetition of—and therefore that, having 
had his victory, his Imperial Majesty could afford, 
and deem it the best policy to be magnanimous, and 
tatifly the American treaty without requiring the 
homage paid by Westerns to the Deity only. But 
we have been disappointed, and can but opine, as we 
didwhen news of the rebuff first reached us, that Mr. 
Braceand M. Bourboullon were more than justified in 
their determination to have the highway to Pekin 
open to them, or not attempt to gothere atall. Far 
better is it for his Imperial Majesty Hien-fung to 
bare an opportunity of throwing all the blame of 
the battle at Taku on one of his Princes, than that 
heshould be directly involved in personal insult to 
the representatives of France and England. The 
of Admiral Hope’s defeat is only an in- 
cident which we have the power to remedy ; and it 
is to be that, without delay, such a demon- 
tration will be made at the Peiho that Hien-fung 
Must come to reason, and throw off the absurd pres 
feitions to which he lays claim.” 

Me Warv’s Visir to Pexix.—On the 16th 
Angust, while the Powhattan was anchored off Pei- 
‘tang, there arrived an Imperial edict, ordering that 
‘He American minister, and suite of twenty, should 
Weworted with all honour to Pekin, and that they 

leave Pei-tang upon any day after the 19th. 
was in answer to a communication of the 
minister, informing the authorities that 

Was present, and ready to exchange his treaty at 
uy time and place which they might appoint. On 
the morning of the 20th Mr. Ward and suite landed 
at tang, where they were received by the escort, 

conducted to Pekin with every show of respect. 
They first travelled forty-five miles across the 
im covered carts, striking the Peiho at a 

; called Pei-tsang, some ten miles above Tien- 
= thence proceeded in junks to Toong-chau, 
; twelve miles from Pekin, of which it is the 
There they again took carts to the capital. 

, tire troop occupied eight days and a half, five 
® Which were passed upon the river. The 
Sion Temained in Pekin fifteen days, during 
time they were confined to their quarters 

St, however, as prisoners, for they were 
liberty at any moment to walk out; but 
commission ers refused the use of horses and 
#, leaving it optional with Mr. Ward to grant 
to walk out or not, as he saw fit. They 
‘tiny doubtless, however, have closed the gates en- 
, had not that gentleman taken a firm stand at 
interview, informing Kwei-Liang that 
movements be at all restricted he should 
ere and demand his return escort. 
‘ mperor was very anxious to see 
Ward, but that he also insisted upon his per- 
the ko-tow, which being against the prin- 
cellency was positively refused. The 
this was, that upon the fourteenth day of 
it was finally concluded to receive the 
at Pekin and to send his Excel- 
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back to Pei-tang to exchange the treaty— 
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and the next day they returned accordingly. 
Arrived at Pei-tang on the 16th, the treaties were 
exchanged, and an English prisoner named J. Powell 
given up. This man was an ordinary seaman on 
board of the Highflyer, and who, with a sapper of 
the name of Thomas M‘Queen, had been captured 
on the 25th June ; fearing for his life he had pro- 
claimed himself to be an American. The Chinese 
informed Mr. Ward of this, and intimated their 
readiness to give him up as an American if he would 
demand him. This, however, the latter could not 
do, as he had been taken fighting under the flag of 
another nation. Anxious, however, to serve the 
poor fellow, he intimated to them that it would be 
a great personal favour if they would turn him over, 
and as such it was done. He is now on boardof the 
Powhattan, Of the sapper nothing more is known 
than that he was wounded in the arm, was doing 
well, and is still a prisoner. The Chinese seemed 
generally anxious to know what the English would 
do next year.— North China Herald. 





FOREIGN INCIDENTS. 


HuncariaN UNpDERGRADUATES, — On the 25th 
October 400 of the students at the Pesth University 
were about to come to Vienna to petition the Em- 
peror to order their professors to lecture in the 
Hungarian language, but they eventually resolved 
to send a deputation of six to his Majesty. Great 
confusion prevailed in the Pesth University on the 
25th. The Dean addressed the students in Latin, 
ard advised them not to make any demonstration 
which could give offence to the authorities, but the 
young men declared that they had not understood 
the speech, and requested the Dean to give a trans- 
lation of it in “the language of the country.” The 
University “don” gave a German translation of his 
discourse, but as soon as he had ceased speaking 
a loud cry of ‘“ Hungarian is the language of the 
country!” was raised. One of the professors then 
addressed the young men in Hungarian, and fortu- 
nately succeeded in persuading them to forego their 
intention of proceeding in corpore to Vienna. Some 
of the students are likely to be expelled for hissing 
and whistling while the German professors were 
lecturing. 

Fire at THE Luxempourc.—The Palace of the 
Luxembourg, the old Chamber of Peers, and now 
the Senate House, has been in great part destroyed 
by fire this week. The circular hall in which the 
Senate holds its sittings principally suffered, and, in 
consequence of the number of passages by which 
this hall is surrounded, it was a long while before 
the engines could be so organised as to play upon 
the flames with effect. At five o’clock the dome fell 
in, and then the whole Senate House was nothing 
but a heap ofruins. Two firemen and two servants 
of the Senate were dragged out from the rubbish 
much injured, but it is hoped that their lives will 
be saved. The damage is estimated at from 400,000 
to 500,000 francs. It is feared that the paintings of 
Abel de Pujol and Vauchelet must be entirely de- 
stroyed. 

GARIBALDI AND HIS Hasrtrs.—A letter from the 
Romagna describes a visit to this great General :— 
“Garibaldi was at dinner when I went to see him 
about two o’clock. I was admitted into his dining- 
room without difficulty. He was sitting at the 
table, surrounded by six officers of the staff, and was 
partaking of a modest dinner. The great leader never 
drinks wine, and never eats more than two sorts of 
meat at his dinner. At eight o’clock in the evening 
he goes to bed, and regularly gets up at two o’clock 
in the morning. He then reads for two hours some 
military book, and at four o'clock he dispatches his 
private correspondence. At eight o’clock he has 
his breakfast, after which he goes into his office 
to transact military business. Garibaldi is never 
seen in public except on duty. Even when he wants 
to get the fresh air of the sea he rides out of the 
town, taking the shortest and quickest way which 
leads to the marina, Loaded with stars and medals 
by more than one monarch, he never wears any 
decoration or distinction whatever ; and when he is 
obliged to wear his uniform he does it with such 
nonchalance that you would scarcely believe that he 
is the hero of so many exploits of almost fabulous 
daring.” On Thursday last the Town Council of 
Rimini sent to Garibaldi the diploma of Patrizio, or, 
in other words, made him and his descendants mem- 
bers of the nobility of the town. The Patriziato 
Riminese is an institution of the middle ages, which 
was in later times confirmed when Rimini passed by 
sale from the Malatesta family to the Venetians. 
It is merely a title, but to have it is considered 
almost a.princely honour, fur within the memory of 
man it has only been granted to monarchs and 
popes. Garibaldi has not accepted it, as he told the 
deputation of the town eounell, on account of his 
= merit, but as an homage to the noble cause 

e serves. 


recall of the Governor-Gene 
for the office are named in London, and Anglo-- 


Canning was to be a “ malign: 
one at home to explain the facts ; the British soldiery 
reconquered the country, and a conviction that the 
Governor-General had saved India settled down into 


blunder. 
instincts, distrus 
capitalists, always alive to their own interests, dis- 
trusted the boundless extravagance. A section of 
the Euro 
into disaffection, and then dismissed. a Secretary 
of State admitted a deficit of twelve Millions, and 
half feared it might be annual, and the Press, 
aware at last that all incompetence is paid for 
in money, awoke from its long dream. More than 
all, the restrictions on furlough were removed. The 
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INDIAN PROGRESS, 
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THE LATEST RUMOUR. 
For the fourth time in two years rumours of the 
are rife. Candidates 


Indians beguiled by the new hope once more post- 
pone despair. We believe these fresh rumours are 
as groundless as those which have preceded them, 
though not for the same reason. The position of 
the Governor-General has been - seriously — 
His character was from the first well unders by 
politicians, and on the outburst of the mutinies most 
men in England expected his immediate recall. 
Even Lord Granville spoke of it as a certainty, “if 


Me had, as alleged, subscribed to Missions.” 


Palmerston, however, was made of sterner stuff. It 
has been through life an axiom with him that 
fidelity to fullowers pays ; he owed heavy obligations 
to George Canning ; and he refused blankly to “cut 
the tendrils from his own vine.” In the great party 
contest of 1858, Lord Canning by a fortunate acci- 
dent became the cheval de bataille of the Whigs. 
They tested their strength in an effort to remove 
the ministry which had censured him, and though 
they failed they left the impression that the subject 
was a dangerous one. Meanwhile, the mind of Eng- 
land was manured with lies. The Anglo-Indians, 
who hated Lord Canning, hated the Company still 
more, and the advocates of monopoly found it essen- 
tial to run them down. You can always run down 
colonists in safety in England, and the Anglo-Indians 
were no worse treated than the West India planters, 
the Australian “ shepherd lords,” the “ white rebels” 


of the Cape, or the Canadians of the Northern pro- 


vince. They were declared to be evil fools who 
wanted to depopulate Hindostan. Cruelty being the 


charge against them, as it invariably is against 
colonists, it was inevitable that their enemy should 


be praised for his “calm mercy.” The Five Acts 
were coolly suppressed, and their author declared 


the one man in India “ whose cheek was unblanched 


by fear.” The statement was correct, for he was 
the one man in India who did not comprehend 
the situation ; and as the British public, in spite of 


philosophers, still considers courage the first of 


virtues, want of imagination was mistaken for Ro- 
man fortitude. Thenceforward, to criticise Lord 
ant.” There was no 


the English mind. > 
Months however passed on, and the popular faith 


began to be disturbed. Nothing was done in India 
to restore permanent tranquillity, All men mar- 
mured at the excessive delay. No mail reached 


England without intelligence of some administrative 
The people, always accurate in their 
the new native army. The 


an army, said soldiers, had been harassed 


Anglo-Indians swarmed home in hundreds, each man 
the oracle of his little circle, and each the personal 
inveterate foe of the Governor-General, The Times 
demanded Lord Canning’s removal, and followed up 
its attack. On August 4th the journal declared:— 
“ How is it, we wish to know, that while every- 
thing changes, while Governors-General, Indian 
Secretaries, Cabinets and Parliaments, come and go, 
this magic circle round the Governor-General never 
seems to change? There is no Government more 
uniform, more deaf to warning, more blind to 
notorious facts, more certain to repeat the same 
depart- 


errors again and again, than the heads of 


ments in India. Stupidities of this sort may happen 


anywhere, but in India they are repeated again and - 


again. No account is given of them. ‘here is 
nobody to demand the removal of the wrongheaded 
and mischievous official. The public opinion of the 
Indian army is open-mouthed, but powerless. At 
this moment throughout all India the eye of a 
hension is turned, not to Oude, or Mepeul, or Laan, 
or to Central India, or the Brahmins, or to an 
native, but to the British Administration of 
which, having brought on the tag ts Ae oe and the 
European mutiny, is now firmly ved to be fully 
capable of bringing on worse ills, if they are not 
coming already. 

On t he 5th August it believed :— 
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“We have a Governor and a Commander-in- Mi i mal 


Chief who might have been supposed, if they under- 
stood anything, to understand a mutiny, seeing that 
they have heard of little else for the last two years. 
Yet they contrive to involve us in a second mutiny 
before we are well out of the first, and again to 
shake confidence to its centre while yet rocking 
from its former convulsion. Perhaps it may at last 
oecur to us that a cabinet minister of the second 
class is not exactly the man to intrust with such 
yast interests, and that we had better be a little less 
exacting in the matter of rank, and a little’ more 
particular in respect of qualifications. If peers 
could have kept India quiet and solvent she would 
mot have been mutinous and bankrupt. As they 
cannot do this, we had better lose no time in 
having recourse to a rougher, but more efficient 
machinery.” 

On the 6th August it remarked :— 

“ The aggravating part of the thingis that this is 
the result of a mere official blunder. Had there 
been but the most slender exercise of judgment at 
the centre of administration, it might readily h 
been divined that even the chance of losing the 
services of some thousands of trained troops would 
be cheaply conjured away by an expenditure of 
£30,000 or £40,000. One would suppose that the 
complications actually existing in Europe, and the 
general circumstances of the empire, would not 
be altogether foreign to the reflections of Bengalese 
statesmen.” 

In spite of all this, and much more, of Mr. Wilson’s 
appointment and Sir Charles Wood’s gloomy pre- 
dictions, of the departure of the Europeans, and 
of the income tax bill, Lord Canning will not be 
recalled. He has sat in many Cabinets, has many 
personal friends. The Liberals are too deeply 
pledged to eat their words, and nothing short of 
actual bankruptcy or another insurrection will rouse 
the English people to action on an Indian dilemma. 
It is possible only that he may resign. Authority 
to resign whenever the interests of the party 
require the step, has, it is said, been for so BF at 
home, and those interests would seem almost 
to require it now. The ministry is by no means 
secure. The disciplined regiment, commanded by 
Mr. Disraeli, has already reduced the majority to 
eleven, and that majority is made up of most 
conflicting elements. The China affair alone may 
dissolve it into its component atoms. There are at 
least five Cabinet ministers who, according to party 
etiquette, ought not to have been left out, and for 
whom Lord Palmerston must provide while he has 
“the power. Mr. Smith is Lord Lyveden, Mr. Labou- 
chere is Baron Taunton, Sir B. Hall is Baron Llan- 
over. Lord Clarendon, however, the most marked 
of all the omissions, is above titles, and Lord Claren- 
don, therefore, it is said, is to be Viceroy. 

The rumour is at least a possible one, if the minis- 
‘try retain office, and we know not that Lord Claren- 
don will not serve as well asanother peer. There is 
mo chance of the man we really need, a man of im- 
perial audacity, who will destroy “institutions” 
without scruple, laugh at English orders, tread down 
the services under his feet, and create a new ad- 
ministration out of his own brain, until the second 
mutiny. Meanwhile, Lord Clarendon may postpone 
action, examine, and inquire, and minute, and reply, 
and order as well as any peer who can be readily 
mamed. He is a little too old for such a climate, but 
to a Premier sixteen years older he must seem in 
the prime o@ life, and to statesmen of seventy, what 
signify the interests of the future ?—Friend of India. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 
TuIRty-rive years ago there was not a printing 
office in Upper India, and nothing like newspaper 
ape was attempted till some years afterwards. 

e learn from a magazine now extinct that a small 
insignificant quarto sheet, called the Omnibus, led 
the van. It was published from the Cawnpore press, 
which was the first printing office on this side of Cal- 
cutta. The publication was unable to contend with 
its older and better conducted brethren of Calcutta, 
and soon fell to the ground. At this very time there 
existed among a literary band of military officers 
stationed at Meerut a manuscript paper bearing the 
title of the Meerut Observer, and this was carried 
om very perseveringly for four years, edited by 
©aptain H. Tuckett, of the 11th Light Dragoons, 
assisted by Captain N. Campbell, of the Horse Artil- 
lery, who wrote nearly all the articles on military 
affairs. When a branch of the Cawnpore pyess was 
established at that station, the Olserver put on a 

inted dress. This was too spirited a journal to last 
, it opposed too keenly the measures of Lord 
Bentinck, the then Governor-General, and the strong 
arm of military authority was wielded to its 
voice. Subsequently the Observer was 
Lieutenant Hutchins, Mr, 
afterwards fell ae the hands of Mr. 





: 


same press was the Meerut Universal 
familiarly termed the “Mum,” a 
of some pretensions, and carried on with great talent. 
Mr. Lang afterwards endeavoured to resuscitate this 
, but after two attempts abandoned the 


,» more 


On its demise the Observer Press passed into the 
hands of the Messrs. Saunders, who transferred it 
to Delhi, and in 1833 the Delhi Gazette first saw the 
dawn of existence. This journal was for several 
aay in a fluctuating condition, edited alternately 

y Colonel Pew, Mr. Hollings, Colonel R. Wilson 
(then of the palace guards), and others, when the 
Affghanistan campaign gave it an impetus as rapid 
as it was profitable, and by the commencement of 
the year 1846 the paper had attained a circulation 
of 1,892, a number never before attained by any 
Indian publication. Hence may be dated the com- 
mencement of anew era in the newspaper press of 
Upper India. Vituperative attacks on members of 
Government or commanding officers now gave place 
to that which should ever be the first object of a 
newspaper, the desire for obtaining news from 
foreign States. To what an eminence has that press 
risen during the short period of thirty-two years, 
from the carrying out of this desire, we are well 
aware. Its intelligence is quoted as authority to be 
depended upon by the whole London and Conti- 
nental press. From this press many years after- 
wards issued a magazine called “Saunders Maga- 
zine,” which continued for about two years. In 
May, 1857, the Dethi Gazette press was entirely de- 
stroyed by the mutineers, the editor, Mr. Heatley, 
being killed in the general massacre. 

ne with the Dethi Gazette was 
the Agra Ukhbar, a newspaper started at Agra, one 
of the projectors of which was the celebrated Col. 
Pew, and its editor the no less celebrated Henry 
Tandy. The talent and wit of the latter gentleman 
soon gave the paper a place among the leading 
journals, which it held till 1842, when Mr. Tandy 
died. Messrs. A. and P. Saunders succeeded him in 
the editorial chair, but both soon followed him to 
the grave. Neither of them possessed a tithe of the 
talent of Mr. Tandy. The press was then sold to 

Mr. Grisenthwaite. Biunders, actions for libel, and 
other tokens of a sinking journal, at last wrecked 
the Ukhbar, and the entire establishment fell into 
the possession of the Agra Bank ; to which the pro- 
prietors were under pecuniary obligations. Captain 
Macgregor, the secretary, who would not allow the 
press to remain unprofitable, brought out the Agra 
Chronicle, which he kept alive till the press was 
purchased by the Delhi Gazette. The Agra Mes- 
senger, since started by the proprietors of the 
Gazette, was but an indifferent substitute for the 
well conducted Ukhbar. During the mutiny, when 
the Delhi press was destroyed, the Messenger was 
enabled to keep together the subscribers of the 
Gazette, and formed the nucleus on which that paper 
again revived. 

The Mofussilite was established by Mr. Lang at 
Meerut, in 1846. It commenced its existence at a 
very critical time—Affghanistan, Persia, Scinde, 
and the Punjaub, were all in a ferment. The 
avidity for Mofussil news was at its highest pitch— 
the circulation of the Delhi had run up to nearly 
1,900, and this eagerness for intelligence from the 
seat of strife, in combination with the ability and 
vivacity of its proprietor and editor, enabled the 
Moff at once to gain a footing. In 1855 the press 
and journal were removed to Agra, which was then 
the seat of government. This paper has been sub- 
jected_ to many changes of editors since Mr. Lang’s 
departure for Europe. During the mutiny a portion 
of its press material was saved, and the journal was 
enabled to continue its publication during the whole 
of those troublous times. 

Ledie’s Miscellany was published at this press in 
1855; it was a well got up and popular magazine, 
but short-lived. About the same time a religious 
newspaper, under the title of North- West Messenger, 
was published at the same press. The mutiny ab- 
ruptly closed its career. 

The Hills used to boast of three presses ; one was 
established by Mr. Mackinnon at Mussoorie, who 
= a paper called The Hills. At Simla Dr. 

cGregor had a press, from which issued a weekly 
paper called the Mountain Monitor. That gentleman 
also tried a medical and literary periodical, All 
these were short-lived. The Simla press was, in 
1850, sold to the Lawrence Asylum at Sonawur, and 
is now employed to teach the lads of the institution 
the rudiments of printing. From this press now 
issues a small monthly called the Soldier’s Friend. 
Another press was started at Simla, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charde, in 1851, at which the Simla 
Advertiser was published. The press is now the 
property of Mr. Wallance, who also publishes an 
Advertiser. 

At Benares, about 1847 or 1848, a press was esta- 
blished by Colonel Pew and others, and a paper 





issued under the name of the Recorder ; this con- 
tinued till the latter part of 1849. 


. If we travel further morth come 
where the Chronicle now vial - 
i, in 


1850, immediately after the annexation of coun. 
try. The paper has gone on steadily, and ine, 
conducted. Just before the outbreak,a.small wedly 
pemonion, — the Punjabee, issued ; 
it was ably conducted by Mr. Kerr, and . discon. 
tinued in the beginning of the present yer + 
sequence of Mr. Kerr taking the Management of the 
Chronicle. The New Punjabee has since been started 
eS ye ence 
t ad there are no less than 
papers. The New Times came into existenen ie 


Lahore, 


menced its career in May, and the 





is 





January of the present year. The Advertiser com. 
Commereial 


—— in the following month. : 
t Cawnpore, about the year 1854 
Brandon brought outa sohaumnen called the Cea ; 
Star, which was afterwards transferred to Luck. | 
now, and continued till the mutineers destroyed it, : 
and the press where it was published. Since the 
mutiny in February last another and the 
Lucknow Herald have been established, and inafey — 
days the Oude Gazette will also see the light. 

The mutiny gave birth to several ephemeral publi- 
cations ; the principal was the Roorkee Garrison, 
Gazette, which disseminated information during the 
most troublous times. It was discontinued when 
quiet was restored.—-Commercial Gazette. 





LATEST INDIAN INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue overland mail has arrived with advices from 
Calcutta to Sept. 22,.and from Madras to Sept, 97, 
The news of the fortnight is not important, The 
Governor-General had issued an order finally di 
ing of the remnants of the late Bengal army. 
native artillery and regular cavalry had ceased ty 
exist. Fourteen regiments had been re-armed. The 
2nd Grenadiers and 25th Bengal Native Infantry 
were disbanded with from two to six months’ pay, 
Troops were being collected in Caloutta for despatch 
to China. 

The citizens of Calcutta had held a large public 
meeting to petition Parliament on the subject of 
taxation, the opening of the Legislative Council tothe 
non-official class, the abolition of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and the appointment of a commission of i 
into the causes of the present discontent. The 
land Friend of India says :—“ After speeches by 
merchants, barristers, and tradesmen, which were 
well received, it was resolved to petition both Par- 
liament and the Legislative Council, the latter 
against Mr. Harrington’s bill, and the formeron sub- 
jects of a more wide and important character, As 
will be seen from the part of the petition to Parlia- 
ment which we subjoin, the professional and trading 
classes of Calcutta, embracing every European and 
several natives, ask Parliament to take measures 
‘to have the general taxation of India placed on 
broad and sound principles,’ to have ‘an authorita- 
tive inquiry made into the general administrationof 
the government and the cause of the prevailing dis- 
content and financial embarrassment,’ to open the 
Legislative Council to the non-official class, to 
abolish the Executive Council, and to place ‘ theofiice 
of Governor-General and governors ina properstate 
at once of freedom and responsibility in the exercise 
of their executive functions.’ We fear we must for 
the present at least rest satisfied with Mr, Wilsoa 
as an answer to this prayer. And he,whenhe comes, 
will find, with a Governor-General in the interior, 
with a financial secretary whose incapacity is only 
second to that of his chief, and with the usual passive 
resistance which the Indian state machine ever offers 
to energy or candour, that he is able to do little 
more than report.” The resolutions of the Madras 
meeting were to the same effect. ’ 

The Governor-General had postponed his 
ture from Calcutta to the 10th or 11th of October, 
and contemplates a vice-regal progress in ight 
royal state. His lordship, it is said, will be a 
by two infantry regiments, the one ea 
other native, in addition to his body-guard. 
force of 2,600 men will further be accompanied by 
some 20,000 camp followers. An embarrassed Go- 
vernment, like an embarrassed individual, has 
always money enough for ostentatious display 





reckless extravagance. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had returaed 
|from the Mofussil. The Bishop of ore 
| jeft Caleutta on a visitation tour to the 99 
| Provinces. His lordship was to proceed as. 
Peshawur, and pass the next hot season at Simlab, 

Mr. Prendergast, the Accountant - General 
Madras Presidency, has been dismissed by Govern- 
ment for having used, to his own advantage, know 
ledge attained in virtue of his position finance 
minister in the ee of Tanjore Bonds. 

The dischar uropean soldiers 
embarked for this country at the rate of one thes 
sand per week. Serious complaints are made @a 
hands of their violent and unmanly conduct, 
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applies almost exclusively to the newly-raised 


. THE REBELS IN NEPAUL. 
cold weather is to usher in an expedition 
the Nana and the rebels on the Oude fron- 
. The Hurkaru says :—“ The fugitive rebels in 
Nepaul Terai and in Bundlekund are to be 
as soon as the cold weather commences, 
flying columns will be organised, 
‘Nana and Begum are still in the Nepaul terri- 
and the Maharanee of Lahore, who fied from 
Fort to Catmandoo many years ago— 
was allowed to remain, as she could do no 
her pension was saved—has joined the 
According to a recent communication from 
Bunklekund, Feroze Shah, with a small party of his 
was * a place 21 miles south-west of Shah- 
These rebels are said to be making for a 
jungly country to the west of Jubbulpore, 
of being able eventually to reach the Nepaul 
A letter from Roy Bareilly, dated the 7th 
mentions that there had been an engagement 
“with the rebels within the last few days near Tulsi- 
and that they had suffered considerable loss. 
Bre’ rebel chief, Rambuksh Sing, talookdar of 
Doomdiah Khereh, has been captured at Benares, 
and isoa his way to Roy Bareilly for trial, “ for aid- 
and abetting in the murder of Miss Jackson, 
: Green, and others, and being a leader of rebel- 
lion.” Another chief, Rajah Jyegall, bas also been 
«mght,and is about to be tried for the murder of the 
few survivors of the Cawnpore massacre who sought 
Teage in the temple, from which Captain Thomp- 
gon and Lieutenant Delafosse managed to effect 
their escape. It is to be hoped that both these chiefs 
will behanged, although we should not be surprised 
to hear of their acquittal through some loophole or 
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Lieutenant Beaden, of the 4th Cavalry, has been 
ted Aide-de-camp to Sir Charles Outram. 
gallant young officer will, of course, not now 

ature to England in charge of troops who declined 
‘wre-enlist,as at first arranged. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


~~ 


Rorat Orera, Covent Garpey.—The entertain- 
mentsat this admirably-managed house are about to 
bevaried by the production of the “Trovatore,” with 
&new cast,on Monday evening next. The part of 
will, of course, remain with Miss Louisa 

Pyne, admirable success in it is fresh in the 
Memory of all who observed the progress of this 
during its last season. The Manrico will 

‘eMr. Henry Haigh, a tenor, gifted with a voice, in 
of extreme richness. The “Satanella” of 

. Balfe will also be revived on Tuesday and 
y ‘next, while “Dinorah,” in which the 

’ , including its recent acquisitions, continue to 


; and ‘receive the same degree of favour as was 
* town them on their first essay in this elegant 


a The absence of booking, box-keeping, and 
Ybill extortions, too often cause us silently to 
the management of Covent Garden, for us to 
each opportunity that offers of reminding 

Wit readers that here, as at the Adelphi also, the 
‘ playgoers may take his or her seat, 
‘ada bill of the performance to boot, without the 
bly-ruffled temper that still attends the ex- 

mt in some other first-class establishments. 

fact, too, that a private box for two persons 
May be had at Covent Garden for half a guinea, is 
te that many of our friends may not yet have 
aie but may like to prove by experiment. The 
18, we fancy, worth knowing, and the one trial 
Necessary to the proof is, at the price, decidedly 
making, . 

URY Lane Tuearre.—Yet more adieux before 
edge amiga leave us for their winter quar- 

§ sunny or less foggy climes ! Mr. Smith 
Mhounces a few more inowall nighia, beginning on 
Jestay yn 8th inst., with oar be Martha.” 
voupe, comprising Madlle. Titiens and 

Vaneri, and the Signors Giuglini, Aldighieri, is a 
me Let us hope that the band and chorus 
4 @ strong enough to give adequate support to 
pals we have named. If such turn out to 
var the lessee may hope for a brilliant little 


: If otherwise, he must only look for odious 
8 between his efforts and those of our 

Opera friends at Covent-garden. 
F Y to alaw that some philosophers have 
‘ Pieeroured to set up and to maintain, eivilisation 
: far as London is concerned, marching east- 
; not westward, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
latter ly convalescent, are singing for enor- 
uueration to vast audiences, and we need 
with eminent success, at the National 
re in Bishopsgate East, late Shore- 
“operas selected by Mr. Douglass, the 
are“ Lucia de Lammermoor ” and “ The 
Gil.” The Edgardo is Mr. Sims Reeves, 
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Lucia, Mrs. Reeves; Enrico, Mr. Durand; Arturo, 
Mr. Manvers. At the Pavilion Theatre, still farther 
down east, Mademoiselle Lancia, a pure soprano, 
young and very promising, is singing in the “Son- 
nambula” with a Mr, Parkinson as £lvino, and Mr. 
Rosenthal as the Count Rodolpho. 


PRESENTATION OF AN ADDRESS TO JENNY LIND. 


Ar half-past three o’clock on Friday afternoon last 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt and her husband, M. Otto 
Goldschmidt, paid a visit to Mercers’ Charitable Hos- 
pital, Dublin, for the benefit of which institution she 
had so generously given her gratuitous professional 
services in connexion with the performance of Handel’s 
sublime oratorio of “The Messiah,” on Thursday even- 
ing. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having 
kindly consented to be present at the interesting 
ceremony, shortly before half- three o’clock 
arrived, accompanied by Mr. Hatchell, private secre- 
tary, and Captain Buller, aide-de-camp in waiting. 
On the arrival of Madame Goldschmidt, she waa) 
conducted by his Excellency to the board-room, 
where there was a large and distinguished party in 
attendance to meet her. 

Horatio Townsend, Esq., one of the governors of 
the hospital, read the following address :— 

“To Madame Otto Goldschmidt. 
“Mercers’ Hospital, Dublin, October, 1859. 

“ Madame,—The Governors of Mercers’ Hospital, 
and the Trustees of the Lrish Musical Fund Society 
for the Relief of Distressed Musicians, beg to ad- 
dress you in grateful acknowledgment of your truly 
generous conduct in giving gratuitously the aid of 
your unrivalled talent in a performance of the 
‘ Messiah ’ for the benefit of these institutions. 

“In their several departments of doing good, both 
of these institutions have been instruments of un- 
speakable blessing and comfort to many individ) 
and to many families, each institution working ac- 
cording to its several ability. 

“We feel that you need no higher present reward 
than the consciousness of having promoted the use- 
fulness of two such institutions, not only by your 
noble munificence, but by making them both more 
extensively known to the public. 

“ But the interest of your good action will be in- 
creased to yourself by the reflection that the hospital 
that you have so generously befriended was one of 
the early charities of this city, for whose benefit the 
illustrious Handel gave the first performance of that 
sublime oratorio in which you have just taken so dis- 
tinguished a part. That grand monument of Handel’s 
piety and genius was inaugurated in the cause of 
suffering humanity. And afterwards during his life, 
and since his death (of which the present year is the 
centenary), it has, m frequent performances, con- 
tributed more to the relief of human suffering than 
any other production of genius. 

* You, Madame Goldschmidt, have laboured in the 
same sacred cause, and our trust and hope is, that 
when you shall rest from your labours your works 
may follow you ; and that you may be found among 
those to whom the ‘ Messiah,’ the Divine Saviour, 
who himself, while on earth, went. about doing good, 
shall say : ‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world,’ 

‘We beg, Madame, that you will accept this sin- 
cere expression of our respect and esteem, and that 
you will rest assured that we shall always retain a 
cordial and grateful recollection of your benevolence 
and generosity to our institutions.—We have »the 
| honour to subscribe ourselves, Madam, your obliged 
| and grateful friends.” 

The address was signed by his Grace the Lord 
| Archbishop of Dublin, the Right Hon. the Lord 
| Chancellor, his Grace the Duke of Leinster, the 

Lord Chief Baron, the Lord Justice of Appeal, Lord 
William Fitzgerald, the Archdeacon of Dublin, Peter 
Digges La Touche, Esq., William Digges La Touche, 
Esq., Edmund Digges La Touche, Esq., Dr. Osborne, 
and the surgeons of the hospital. 

On the conclusion of the address, Madame Gold- 

schmidt expressed her thanks with peculiar warmth, 
}and with an evident sincerity of manner. Having 
| intimated a desire to go through the wards, his Ex- 
cellency, with characteristic courtesy, offered his 
arm, and conducted Madame Goldschmidt through 





| the different departments of the house, accompanied 
by the other distinguished persons already named. On 
returning to the board-room, Madame Goldschmidt 
was presented with the visitors’ book, in which 
| She made the following entry : “With every good 
wish for the welfare of this charitable hospital, and 
| very much pleased with all that I have seen to-day. 
|—JeNnNY Linp-Gotpscumipt.” After a stay of 
something more than an hour Madame Goldschmidt, 
| again expressing the gratification afforded by her 

visit, left, accompanied by her husband, and .as she 
| entered her carriage she was loudly cheered by 

a large crowd which had assembled het, in, the 
' hospital. 


| 





Parvcess’s Treatre.—We are in ' 
manager and author, the 
success which attended the production on Wednes- 
day night of the new drama, 
Passion : or, the Outlaws of the Adriatic,” may not 
prove an ep one. The latter 
‘mo Falconer), already known as the 
yceum comedy ery ~ has here used, by 
way of foundation, the nch melodrame, “Les 
Noéces Vénitiennes,” and the former (Mr. Harris) 
has been lavish of his ingenuity and resourees to 
secure a permanent position for the work of his 
collaborateur. 

The scene is laid in Venice, the city of song and 
stilettos, and the principal characters are members 
ot the Orseoli and Falieri families, who cherished 
an hereditary hatred for one another of the — 
and deadliest Italian dye ; but the hero, i 
Faliero, a successful young soldier (Mr. George Mel- 
ville), and the nominal heroine, Olympia Orseolo 
— C. Leclercq), like their prototypes of the 

ontagu and Capulet houses, are violent exceptions 
to the general rule, and the storms that agitate the 
waters of their affection furnish the grand incidents 
of the play. 

Having deserved well of the republic in his mili- 
tary career, the young Faliero craves, as a boon of 
the Doge and his council, the whitewashing of the 
memory of his ancestor, the famous Marino; but this 
being denied him through the interference of Gio- 
vanni Orseolo, head of the rival clan, and also 
member of the dread Council of Ten, he throws up his 
commission, exchanges the sword of the national 
warrior for the dagger of the brigand, and shaking 
the little dust he might collect in Venice from his 
feet, leaves her watery ways and cool colonnades 
for an outlaw’s life on the mainland. He is not un- 
cared for, however, in his retreat, for a spy who had 
been attached to his person in the shape of the fair 
Morosina (Mrs. Charles Young), but who had failed 
in her duty by falling in love with him in 
now abandons home and fame, attends him to his 
retreat on the Black Mountain, and succeeds in 
weaning him from the memory of the fair be 0 . 
But her felicity is not of long duration, for in the 
course of time chance brings Olympia as acaptiveto 
the robber-nest, and Galieno returns, like many an 
honester gentleman, to his premiers amours. Reused 
to patriotism by his old love, Galieno now seeks 
Venice again with his following, but they fall imto 
the power of old Orseolo who by threatening the 
captive Morosina with the rack, forces Galieno ‘to 
disclose himself. He is at once sentenced to death, 
but the feelings of the wicked councillor yield to the 
certainty that his daughter will not survive ‘her 
lover, and he permits the impending fate of the hero 
to be arrested. But so strong within him és the 
master passion of revenge that his tongue refuses to 
perform the office of forgiveness. He dies of the struggle 
between paternal loveandthirsting hatred; the ill-fated 
Morosina goes to a nunnery ; and the ground being 
cleared of obstacles, the lovers are left.in peace. 
Galieno, Mr. Melville displayed, on Wednesday, 
considerable ability. Though it must beinsisted 
that he has not reached per saltum the 
heights of dramatic excellence, he may still be 
felicitated on the early possession of a sound fi 
with youth and power to scale them by the good 
track, safe though laborious, of labour. The Orseolo 
of Mr. Ryder was a chequered performance, and the 
Spalatro of Mr. Graham a commendable one. Miss 
Leclereq, of course, pretty, and so far effective as 
Olympia, made the most of the little field for display 
open to her ; but to the talented Mrs. Charles Young 
were due, and warmly accorded, the principal honours 
of the evening, Her change from the unprin 
and vindictive intrigante of Venice to the ido A 
then jealous, and ultimately self-sacrificing woman, 
is very powerfully worked out. Her great scene, in 
which she weleomes the torture rather than betray 
the fickle Galieno to a fate which many of the 
audience though‘ he richly deserved, is full of true 
genius, and, to say the truth, painfully real. The 
play, though not of uniform strength throughout— 
were it so it were too harrowing—and here and there 
overacted, is full of situation, and contains much well 
finished and poetical language. Its few defeets have 
been so well indicated, and the remedy for them isso 
simple, that before this they may have ceased to exist. 
The beautiful scenery and incidental dancing. con- 
tribute their fair share to the general interest, and 
favour the desirable probability that ple ga 
expressed in our opening sentence will be reali 

Sr. James’s Tuearre.—An airy nothing, entitled 
“ Cupid’s Ladder,” composed and produced forthe 
illustration of the enterprising and interesting y 
Ballerina, Miss Lydia Thompson, was 
here on Saturday evening. The fair Lydia appears, 
first, by way of beginning at the ladder’s foot,as a 
country boy, not of the earth, earthy, but of a 
lighter order, that may prevail in some deli 
valley yet , where chawing of 
ague, and rheumatics are unknown. This Reuben 
Ringdove next. appears in pursuit of a country girl, 
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to whom he is attached, as a smart jockey or pos- 
tillion, in tops and leathers ; then, as a gay French 
tutor, he makes way into a situation very success- 
fully, where he may be near his inamorata, by 
making love to another lady who is in want 
of an amanuensis. Finally, he scales the top of 
the ladder, and achieves the ssion of the 
Winifred of his hopes, by rendering himself as 
agreeable to her chaperon, an elderly lady of quality, 
as he had previously done to every woman with 
whom he had come in contact, and through whom 
he could hope to further his end. Miss Thompson, 
Mr. Charles Young, and Miss E. Kinglake, as the 
principals, all contributed to the success of this 
spirited little adaptation of “ L’échelle des Femmes,” 
which is from the facile pen of Mr. Leicester Buck- 
ingham. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, , SCHILLER 
FESTIVAL. 





Hotel, in Finsbury-square, on Saturday last, so 
of the preparations which are in progress for adding 
to the variety of the entertainments on the 10th of 
November, formed the subject of discussion. The 
intention to illustrate the didactic poem of “The 
Bell” by musical performances has been given up. 
Rambach’s composition of it will alone be executed, 
but, instead of this, we shall have an illustration of 
the leading characters in Schiller’s dramatic pro. 
ductions. A procession in costume, representing 
nearly the whole series of Schiller’s dramas, begin- 
ning with the “ Robbers,” and ending with “ William 
Tell” and “ Turandot,” is to form the beginning of 
the entertainment. These dramatic figures will 
afterwards fall into a group around the colossal bust 
of the poet, now in execution at the Crystal Palace. 
A sight very unusual in this country will be fur- 
nished by the torchlight procession in the gardens 
the palace, with which the showy part of the festival 
is toconclude. A sufficiency of torchlight will be 
provided, and gratuitously distributed, so that every- 
body may take part in this expression of homage 
who feels inclined to do so. The torchlight proces- 
sion is to move in windings over the different 
terraces of the garden, beginning at the summit and 
descending to the foot of the hill, so that the spec- 
tacle, seen from below, if the evening be but fine, 
must present a highly picturesque and startling 
effect. When the procession has reached its goal 
in the lower part of the garden, the burning torches 
will all be thrown in a heap, anda circle be formed 
around this huge bonfire, with its column of dense 
smoke, strangely lit up on the lower margin by the 
glare below, like the “fumaroles ” of Vesuvius. The 
well-known University song, “Gardeamus igitur,” 
will.then be sung, the whole mass joining in it. 
Those who will join in the public dinner may then 
adjourn to the dining-rooms in the southern wing. 


Ar the sitting of the Central Committee at some 





Mapame Tussaup’s.—The proprietor of this gal- 
lery, with his usual alacrity in providing novelty for 
his patrons, has within a few days added to his col- 
lection an excellent portrait figure of Sir John 
Lawrence, which forms, with the figures of Generals 
Campbell and Havelock, a very interesting group of 
the celebrities of the late Indian war. It is modelled 
with great fidelity, and has the appearance of ani- 
mation, to produce which is a difficulty in figures of 
this nature. The costume, the blue coat embroidered 
with gold lace, now the official dress of civilians, 
contrasts happily with the military uniforms of the 
generals, and produces a good pictorial effect. It 
will repay the time spent in a visit to the exhi- 
bition. 

Lyceum Tueatre.—This hitherto proverbially 
unlucky house has again found occupiers. Madame 
Celeste and Mr. Copeland, of Liverpool, have taken 
the theatre for a term ; and if any one can make it 
pay, it would seem probable, judging from the for- 
mer successes of the new lessees, that they will. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARD 


¢ ; 
Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
HARRISON. 

Monday and Saturday, November 7th and 12th, THE 
TROVATORE. Messrs. H Haigh, Santley, Wal- 
worth, Lyall ; Misses Pilling. 

Tuesday and Thursday, SATANELLA. Messrs. W. 

. Honey, St. Albyn; Misses 


Harrison, Santley, H. Corri, G 
Cruise, Pil e. 
, DINORAH. Messrs. W. Har- 
e. 


F. . 7. 
Wednesday and 
rison, Santley, and Miss 2 b 
New Ballet, LA FIANC every evening. 


Private Boxes, 4s.; £23 38.; £2 12s. 6d.; £1 58.; 
21 1s.; Dress 5a. ; Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 
2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. ; 

UBLIC Ni 
The management res solicit 


attention to the 
their 





of Mrs. Honeybun (Mr. Honeybun’s second wife), 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
ARRANGEMENTS ror WEEK eEnpine SATURDAY, 
NOVEMBER 12ru. 
Monpday—Open at Nine. ° 
TuEspay—Open at Ten. Admission, 1s. 
WeEDNESDAY—Open at CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. Admission, Half-a-Crown. 
Turspay—SCHILLER FESTIVAL and continuation 
of Chrysanthemum Show. 

Fripay—Last ae of Chrysanthemum Show. Open at 10. 
Admission, 1s.; Children under twelve, 6d. 
SaTukDAY—Open at Ten. CONCERT. Admission, 
Half-a-Crown ; Children, One Shilling. Season tickets free. 
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THE CONGRESS. 


Tue Nord of this day (Friday) says :—“ At ] 
are to have a congress. England, which up » ei 





THE SCHILLER CENTENARY FESTIVAL 
Will be celebrated at the 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 
On THURSDAY next, NOVEMBER 10th. 

The Programme, as arranged by the London German 
Committee, will comprise, among other things, a perform- 
ance of Romberg’s masic to Schiller’s * Lay of the Bell,” 
by nearly One Thousand Performers, conducted by Mr. 
Benedict ; an Address by Dr. Kinkel; Violin Solo by Herr 
Wieniawski ; concluding with a Festival Cantata by Herr 
Frieligrath, the music composed by Herr Paper, during the 
oy ae of which the Colossal Bust of Schiller, mo- 

elled for this Festival by Herr Andre Grass, will be un- 
veiled. At duska Grand Torchlight Procession, the choral 
performance by various German Associations, will take 
place on the Upper Terraces and in the Gardens. 

Open at Ten. To commence at half-past One. Admis- 
sion, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. Re- 
served Seats, Half-a-Crown and Ten Shillings. Tickets 
may be had at the Committee Rooms, Seyd’s Hotel, Fins- 
bury-square ; at Exeter Hall; and at the Crystal Palace. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(Under the Management of Mr. Buckstone.) 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews and the Contested Election 
every evening. é 

Monday, November 7th, and during the weck, to com- 
mence at 7, with Tom Taylor's last new Comedy, THE 
ONTESTED ELECTION. Mr. Dodgson (an attorney), 
r. Charles Mathews; Mr. Wapshot (a barrister), Mr. W. 
Farren; Mr. Honeybun (a retired wholesale grocer), Mr. 
Compton; Peckover (President cf the Blue Lambs), Mr. 
Buckstone; Topper (Chairman of the Green Lions), Mr. 
Rogers; Gathercole (of the Flamborough Beacon), Mr. 
Clark ; Spitcheock (of the Flamborough Patriot), Mr. Braid ; 
Mrs. Charles 
Mathews ; Clara (her step-daughter), Miss Eliza Weekes. 
After which, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday only, 
THE CRITIC. Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary, Mr. Charles 
Mathews. 
With A BALLET by the Leclerqs. 
On Thursday, THE CONTESTED ELECTION. 
After which, for this night only, MY WIFE’S DAUGH- 
TER. Mr. Mayleaf, Mr. Chippendale; Mrs. Ormonde, 
Mrs. Wilkins. 
With OUT OF SIGHT OUT OF MIND. Mr. Gather- 
wool, Mr. Charles Mathews. 

Concluding with A BALLET. 
“ox and Saturday, THE CONTESTED ELEC- 

And, in consequence of pong inquiries, and fur these two 
nights only, PAUL PRY. Paul Pry, Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews ; Phebe, Mrs. Charles Mathews. 

Stage-manager, Mr. Chippendale. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr. A. HARRIS. 

Immense success of the new Romantic Drama, THE 
MASTER PASSION, pronounced by the Public Press to be 
the — interesting and picturesque production ever wit- 
nessed. 

Monday, and during the week, the Romantic Drama, in 
Three Acts, entitled, THE MASTER PASSION ; OR, THE 
OUTLAWS OF THE ADRIATIC. Messrs. Ryder, G. 
Melville, Graham, Garden, and R. Cathcart. Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq, and Mrs. Charles Young. 

After which, a Dramatic oat 
PUSS; OR, METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
Keeley will appear. 

To conclude with a Dramatic Tableau, in Watteau 
Colours, by J. R. Planché, Scenery by W. R. Beverley, en- 
titled, LOVE AND FORTUNE. Misses Louise Keeley, 
Carlotta Leclereq, G. Darley, H. Howard, and M. Villier. 
Messrs. Frank Matthews, H. Saker, and Mons. Petit. 

THEATRE ROYAL, OLYMPIC. 
Lessees, Messrs. F. Ronson and W. 8S. EMDEN. 
On Monday, and during the week, will be performed the 
favourite Comedietta, LADIES BEWARE. Characters by 
Messrs. W. Gordon, G. Cooke, Miss Wyndham, Mrs. Ste- 

phens, and Mrs. W. 8S. Emden. 

After which. the Comedietta, by Charles Dance, Esq. , 
entitled a MORNING CALL. Characters by Mr. G. Vining 
and Mrs. sonar 9 

To be followed by the Extravaganzaof MEDEA. Cha- 
racters by Messrs. F. Robson, Addison, Miss Wyndham, 
Mrs. Stephens, and Miss Cottrell. 

To conclude with RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE. 
mil Messrs. F. Robson, G. Vining, G. Cooke, 
H. Wigan, H. Cooper, and Miss Cottrell. 

Doors open at 7, commence at half-past 7. 


ROYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
KING-STREET, St. JAMES'S. 
Lessee, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Nearest theatre to Chelsea, Pimlico and Westminster, the 
Park being ote to carriages and foot-passengers all 








in One Act, entitled, 
in which Miss Louise 








hours of the night. 

Last three nights of the Burlesque of Virginius, or the 
Trials of a Fon — 
On Swed and Tuesday, THEY'RE BOTH TO 


BLA . 
On Wednesday and during the week, New Comedy, en- 
ee PRIDE, or LIVING FOR APPEAR- 


After which, every evening, MAGIC TOYS; Miss Lydia 
Thompson, Miss Clara St. Casse and the Corps de Ballet. 
Toconclude with, on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
VIRGINIUS ; OR, THE TRIALS OF A FOND PAPA. 
T ay, Thursday, and Saturday, CUPID’S LADDER. 
uced Prices—Gallery, 6d. ; t, Is. Doors open at 
| aaa 6, commence at 7. Box-office open from 11 to 5 
v. 
THEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM. 
Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame Celeste. 


The public is respectfully informed, this Theatre will open 
for the Winter Season, os Mantes, 28th November, wh 6 








moment presen to subordinate its adhesions to con 
¢ that would have anticipated the solution has 
at last decided to join the other Powers in removing acrisig 
which might have been fatal to all Europe. the 
letter of the Emperor Napoleon has traced the 
rogramme which France will bring to the 


his programme, which has only a conditional value, is 
args 


Sab Le! NBER I Ue hi ng, Besson 


generally approved by the Euro ress. 

spite ofherself, by the preliminaries of Villafranca, 
hasdone allshe can for the unity and independence of Italy ; 
but the other Powers, free from any e' , 
to the regulation of the Italian question no 
interest, and having to defend only the general interests 
of Europe, possess an entire liberty of action, and will 
come to sit in the congress animated by the sole desire 
to give to the Italian question a fit solution—not to 
put off the dangers, but to make them completely dis- 
appear.” 

The Debats, of this day, publishes a letter from 
Berlin, which pretends to give the present situation of 
the English Cabinet. This writer asserts as a fact 
‘no longer doubtful,” that Lord John Russell and 
others are about to withdraw from the gove 
and that the new Foreign Minister l be 
Clarendon. : 

Mr. Reuter has received a telegram to-day, from 
Paris, whjch says :—‘‘ The French and English Govern- 
ments have completely agreed on the bases of the 
congress which is to be held at Brussels. All that 
remains to be settled is an official ratification from the 
English Government.” 


Sa 





FRANCE. 
The Empress has assisted for the last few daysat the 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Emperor, 


Count Walewski, since his return to Paris, on 
last, has held conferences with Prince Metternich, 
Cowley, Count Kisscleff, and the Marquis de Villa- 
marina. The Moniteur announces that the Dac 
Padoue, the late Minister of the Interior, has been ¢ 
inted by an exceptional measure Grand Cross of 
‘gion of Honour, in order to testify, in a 
manner, the satisfaction of the Emperor with 
services. 





The cholera is, it appears, increasing in intensity 
among the French troops on the Morocco . 
veral officers have fallen victims to it, and the total loss 
in every rank is stated to be over 1,500. This may be 
exaggerated, but it is certain that the loss is considerable 
for the time, and that there are serious a) prehensions of 
the pestilence spreading. The death of Colonel Lafont, 
commanding the engineers, is to-day a 

Advices from Algiers, to the 1st inst., state that Beni 
Suassen, terrified, had submitted to the French, 
ting conditions of peace of a most severe character. 
French expedition is pursuing the other tribes. The 
Akbar announces that the Castle Algiers has bee 
wrecked between Genoa and Corsica. . 





THE RUSSIANS IN THE MEDITERRANEEE 
A RvssIAn squadron, composed of one 

five frigates, will remain during the winter at Villa- 
franca. 


-——— 


VENICE. 
A DESPATCH, dated November 2nd, states that on the 
occasion of the re-opening of the opera a noisy 
stration has taken place at Venice. 
Brigandage continues in the Venetian seer ~ 
Several persons have been arrested in Verona for 
tributing revolutionary prints. 





THe Great EASTERN.—A telegram, 
ampton, 10°45 a.m., this day (Predey) 
Great Eastern is in the river, within a mile 


ated Oe 
her moor 
to 


ing grounds. Several steamboats have gone stale 
meet her, notwithstanding the wet, uncom 
of the weather. A salute of seventeen guns is firing 


from the Platform Battery. 





CoNSECRATION IN St. GEORGE’S IN THE EAst= 
This (Friday) morning the Bishop of London conseeratel 
St. Matthew’s Church, situated in Princes-eq0erys ss 
George’s East, which has for some years past oo - 
pied as a place of religious worship, but whic 

cently been made over to the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners with a view to its becoming a district church. 


A th | 
His lordship was accompanied by Dr. She 
registrar of the diocese, and was received at ie a 
the churchwardens of the 7 and of St. ae 
Church, the Rev. Bryan King, the rector of howd 
the Rev. T. Richardson, the incumbent of St. 
the Rev. Canon Champneys, the Rev.C. F. Lowder, 
many other clergymen. The consecration service bari the 
been performed, the Bishop preached on the peace 
angels in Heaven (Revelations vii.), and strongly 
the restoration of peace in the parish. A row 





New Drame Fantastique. 
¥ _..\"ieulars will be duly announced. 


cipated, but everything passed off quietly. 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing 
# unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to keep things 
fixed when all the world is by the very law of its creation 
in eternal progress. —Dr. ARNOLD. 

—@— 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 

MID all the conflicts of opinion on Continental 
politics, one belief prevails on all sides con- 
ing Italy—namely, that her destiny is now in 

her own hands. 

and Solferino no such affirmation could 
bemade, except in a very remote and contingent 








—_—_— 








sense; and to Napoleon III. belongs the credit of 


ing rendered greater services to Italian liberty 
than the most enthusiastic admirer of his policy 
could have expected him to perform. We do not 
know any instance of foreign intervention more 
fee from dangerous or objectionable circum- 
stances, or one which left so much liberty of action 
tothe subjects of its aid. Our own meddling with 
Spain was full of dynastic considerations, and our 
Operations in Portugal exhibited a flagrant disre- 
gud of the right of the people to manage their 
ova affairs ompered with these transactions, 
France may be proud of her Italian policy; and 
iffor 4 moment it seems to fall short of what the 
Weasion demands, it should be criticised in no 
hostile spirit; but while a generous and appreciat- 
ing judgment is passed upon its merits, we ought 
tconsider how the public opinion of this country 
tm be directed so as to assist in correcting 
ibdefects. It is a very serious thing for a Con- 
inental power to stand alone, and Louis Napoleon 
made to feel that redeeming the error 

mi the crime of the invasion of Rome brought 


upon him the enmity of German Courts, | 


made doubtful his relations with Russia, and let 
in England a flood of Tory venom and 


E 


may have been his misfortune and mistake that he 
with a plan founded upon lower expecta- 

fins of what the Italians would achieve for them- 
telves than their conduct has shown them to have 
metved: but before they can ask him to embark 
thie in a wider struggle they must prove 
own capacity to work out a better scheme of 


Tal regeneration than his programme affords. 
inv on of his letter to Victor Emmanuel 
iad if Y Opportunity for this practical criticism ; 


on one hand it seems to lay too much 
upon the supposed claims of certain poten- 
it has on the other the advantage of de- 
Austria a virtual cession of 
Peschiera, which would cease to 


FREE? 
Te 


. the House of Hapsburg when partially | 


by Sardinian troops. 


There is 


& 
rf 
* 8, 


more satisfactory solution of this 
but it remains with them to devise 

es, and raise a military force pro- 
to the population already blessed with 
° of action, and capable, if it deserves 


| 


Before the glorious battles of'| 


without winning that popular support | 
he had a right tq summon to his aid. It | 


violence against the Italians if they | 


emancipation, of doing the greater part of the 
needful work. 

Close observers of Austria believe that she would 
rather risk another war than make the great con- 
cessions in Venetia and in the fortresses which 
Louis Napoleon demands. For that war the 
French Emperor can, no doubt, be ready in the 
spring, if the conduct of the Italians, and the state 
of public opinion’ justifies such a step. To the 
German Courts the bare idea of such a thing is a 
matter for grave alarm, not because one single 
interest of the German people need be endan- 
gered by it, but on account of the close con- 
nexion between the misgovernment of Ger- 
many under its swarm of petty princes and 
the maintenance of Austrian power. The 
French Emperor is thus certain of German 
animosity, and it is well known that Russia 
strongly deprecates a movement for the liberation 
of Hungary, which would be the natural result of 
a fresh collision between Austria and France. Un- 
less the friendship of England is certain, further 
efforts on behalf of Italy might lead to a general 
coalition against France. To rely upon Lords 
Palmerston and Russell would not be wise, because 
their official existence is by no means secure, and 
any mistake in dealing with the promised Reform 
Bill might precipitate them from power at the 
most important crisis of foreign affairs. It is for 
the people to counteract in time the mischief of 
another lease of Derby and Malmesbury misrule. 
Let it be proclaimed throughout the country, that 
British sympathies are firmly and unalterably 
with the Italian people, and that British friend- 
ship is assured to France so long as she is the 
champion of Italian rights. While the Tories 
were pretending to desire the preservation of our 
neutrality, they were taking a course which would 
|have disgusted France, and which tended 
|to induce the German Courts to support 
|the Austrian cause. Let us remember that if 
Lord Palmerston, whose hostility to reform is no 
seeret, makes one mistake in dealing with this 
| question, a temporary return of the Tories to 
office would be a probable event in the spring of 
| 1860. Let it, therefore, be known that whoever 
| holds the reins of office has one course, and one 
'only, predetermined for him by the nation—to 
|aid the emancipation of Italy, and preserve in- 
violate the alliance between England and France. 








SHIPWRECKS.—THE ROYAL CHARTER. 


Surps are sometimes scuttled and houses burned, 
to cheat the insurance offices. If this be done 
wholesale, will it not be done in retail? If in- 
| surance tempts sometimes to destroy, will it not 
| more often tempt to neglect? When the owner 
|of a property fully insured places no life in peril 
| by neglecting precautions against fire, will he be 
| at the trouble, and perhaps cost, of taking them ? 
| When a shipowner is quite sure that his ship- 
masters, mates, and seamen will take due care of 
themselves, is it to be expected that he should 
provide his ship better with tackle and boats, or 
| put her into a condition superior to that which 
satisfies the Government inspector or Lloyd's sur- 
veyor, and enables him to get her assured? The 
answer to such questions, so far as ships are con- 
cerned, is to be found in the fact, that of 869 
wrecks and casualties, other than collisions, on the 
English coasts in 1858, no fewer than ninety- 
| eight, or 11 per cent., arose from defects in ships 
or equipments. Of these ninety-eight misfortunes, 
no fewer than seventy-five were the consequence 
of the vessels being sent out in an unseaworthy 
condition. From such a fact, we may suspect 
'that the practice of insurance has, occasionally, 
something to do with the loss of life at sea. e 
| should not, therefore, be particularly sorry if the 
losses all through this year of the underwriters 
| were to make them increase the premium of in- 
surance, and so limit the practice. 


We must remember that a gradual but very 
| important change has taken place in the position 
,of shipowners. At a period not very remote the 
shipowner and the shipmaster were one; or, at 
least, every skipper was part, if not sole, owner. 
In this great branch of business, as in every other, 
the division of labour has led to a further separa- 
tion of employment, and the shipowner is now, in 
most cases, another person, not the ship captain. 
| The ship is a species of property, the profit made 
| by which is enjoyed, like the rent of land or the 
capital invested in a factory, having a very im- 


| 
| 
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erfect responsibility attached to the enjoyment. 

he ship captain and the ship's crew are now no- 
thing like a family party, as they were in the olden 
times, having shares in the ship and working her 
for the common a es are for 
the voyage; picked up anyhow; the men, 
haps, Loowing nothin | deans of the ae a 
her captain till she clears out and goes to sea. 
The captain may be recommended by nothing bat 
his certificates. Leading a roving life, much ex- 
posed to danger, separated from many of the 
restraints and humanising influences of so- 
ciety, all sea-goers are natuyally inclined to 
be thoughtless and improvident. Other men have 
taken advantage of these elements of their cha- 
racter; even Governments have not been superior 
to this meanness, and have preyed on the seamen 
even while they pretended to take care of them. 
Thoughtlessness and improvidence have thus been 
generally increased beyond what is merely natural 
to the occupation, and far beyond what is found in 
the northern seamen of England and the seamen 
of Holland engaged in the home trade. One 
source, too, of seamen’s peculiarities — ] 
absence from land—is much diminished by 
modern improvements in navigation; still the 
bulk of the seamen watched over by registration 
officers and others remain thoughtless and impro- 
vident, and rarely or never e themselves per- 
fectly acquainted, as reasonable men would, and 
ought, with the condition of the vessels in 
which they embark. Hence the life risked by the 
parsimony, the negligence, or the fraud of the 
shipowner is that of men who from circumstances 
are deprived of the means of taking proper pre- 
cautions for their own safety. 

Then, it may be said, the Government should 
interfere. Alas! it has already interfered too much. 
It has assumed the power of a complete master 
over the seamen—it has dealt with them as if 
they were slaves, and it has tainted their character 
with the vices which distinguish man in this 
degraded condition. To see that every ship which 
goes to sea is fully seaworthy—adequately pro- 
vided and equipped with every necessary—is be- 
yond its power. It has contributed to make 
seamen thoughtless and helpless, but has been 
unable td secure their safety. It can by no means 
prevent the fraud or the negligence which insur- 
ance encourages; and the men whose lives are 
risked by either are unable to provide for their 
own preservation, Between the present condition 
of seamen and the limited power of the Govern- 
ment there is no remedy but in the improved con- 
science of the shipowner for the lamentable loss 
his conduct may cause but which, as far as he is 
concerned, his insurance covers. 


We should be unjust if we ae these 
principles to the lamentable case of the Royal 
Charter. She was a noble ship, and had made 
several successful voyages. The late Dr. Scoresby, 
an experienced sailor, has borne most decided 
and graphic testimony to her excellent quali- 
ties, and to the skill of her officers. Sud- 
denly caught in a great storm and embayed, 
her captain seems, as far as we can judge, 
from her anchors having been down, though un- 
able to hold the ship against the wind and 
to have done all that an experienced and careful 
navigator could to avert the catastrophe. Whe- 
ther the ship were well built @nd — provided, 
we have no means of -knowing. e presume, 
however, that she was. She was a successful ves- 
sel, engaged in a lucrative and important trade. 
She was comparatively a new ship, having been 
launched in 1855. She was a passenger ship, sub- 
ject to all the regulations and inspection to which 
such vessels are liable, both here and in the colonies. 
The profit of her owners depended on her reputa- 
tion, and because this was great she was crowded 
with passengers, and entrusted with a large quantity 
of treasure. Her owners, therefore, had every pos- 
sible motive to see that she was in perfect i 
and provide her amply. Her captain, officers, and 
crew, too, had in their 7 personal Ee 
their good name, and in their pecuniary rew 
as a se motives as it is possible fur men naturally 
to have, or laws to supply to do their duty stoutly 
and bravely. Rien | met Pigg: . ms ant 
such as will happen to and those surviving 
connected with ihe vessel, few though they be, 
whether owners or seamen, will be happy whose 
conscience is void of reproach. 

Some reflections force themselves on us as to 








the ship herself. She was of a modern class, com- 
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thought, we must learn something. We were pre- 





















































read proved her form to have Sec of sent at a solemn gathering of a great political party, 
the best description. Was she strong? | who but afew months ago ruled the state, and 
Was she of bearing the weather and | might well do so ere long again. We waited 


-mouthed to learn what was their profession 

faith ; what were the principles they upheld ; 
what the policy they meant to pursue. Speaker 
after speaker arose, uttered the same platitudes, 
repeated the same compliments, and retired with 


ewiftness. Ships in war time, chased or chasing,|the same self-complacency. There were no tri- 
loose their rigging, give the masts play, and.some- | umphs to point to, no record of great measures 
times saw their to:increase velocity. We | carried after long efforts, ne mention of reforms 


are imelined to Jsfer, therefore, that the Royal 
Charter was n(t a very rigid mor a very strong 
ship. The iron, put 

arati smail pieces, is more fragmentary 
She ae. timbers and planks which bind the 
wooden vessel firmly a from stern-post 
to cutwater, and from keel to gunnel. ‘hen 
the material, with all that it has to su 
sinks at once whenever the water displaces 
the air—reasons for building iron ships pecu- 


to be made their own. We asked for a living 
promise and we are given a deadmemory. We are 
told that Lord Derby and his colleagues are the 
bodily impersonation of Conservative principles. We 
never doubted that Conservatism had abody. What 
we wanted to learn was, whether it had a soul? 
Our scepticism was rather confined than shaken. 
The body, indeed, was there, but the attributes of 
life are wanting. All we could gather was the 
fact that the Conservatives were the party of re- 


liarly strong. ‘The material employed beingcom-| sistance. Every great reform, every step in the 
paratively new, as applied to this , requires | path of pr every ar measure they had 
to be closely watched, and of late it been said | resisted and delayed. ‘They had done so from the 


to be subject in a variety of ways to destruction. 
We cast not a shadow of blame on either the 
builder or the owner of the Royal Charter, but 
the mere fact of employing a new material for the 
construction of ships, which has in itself no 
buoyant power, makes it mecessary, to profit by 
eve ity, to enforce care and attention on 
shipbuilders, shipowners, and ship captains. 


on or and would do so to the end. We 
wonder that none of the speakers bethought him- 
self of the scenes amidst which he stood. As the 
cheering died away the audience must have heard 
in the streets the rumbling of the t cotton 
drays, the whistle of the railway engines, or the 
splashing of the gigantic steamers which are ever 
passing on the noble Mersey river. It is not re- 
sistance which has created the great port of Eng- 
land. Liverpool has, indeed, a moral of its own, 
and that moral is not resistance. 

We are, in truth, sorry for this exhibition. We 
are no enthusiastic supporters of any political 
faction, and are grieved to see the Conservative 
party doomed to.a thankless and a fruitless cause. 

ike Sisyphus, they are always rolling up a stone 
which is certain to fall down, but, unlike the 
legendary hero, they are proud of their labour, 
and delight therein. The banquet was, indeed, a 
vanity. We sat down empty and rose up hungry. 
Our onty consolation lies in the reflection that 
every lady present wore bonnet strings of the cor- 
rect Conservative colour. Half a foaf is better 
than no bread, and in default of principles we must 
put up with badges. 





THE BANQUET OF THE BARMACIDES. 


Tue story of the Barmacide is known to us of 
old. We can remember still the heartfelt sym- 
pathy with which, as children, we listened to the 
tale of his gastronomic sufferings. We were 
hungry with his hunger; we were glad with his 
joy, as the rich repast and dainty dishes were laid 

efore his longing eyes ; and we sorrowed with 
his sorrow as dish after dish turned out a delusion; 
as the platters were found empty, and the 
goblets dry. Years have passed since we heard the 
story, but all its incidents rose before our memory 
as we read the narrative of the great Conservative 
banquet held in Lord Derby's honour. We felt 
that we ourselves were politieal Barmacides. We 
had been invited to a feast of politics, to a refined 
repast of reason, to a very “saturnalia” of states- 
manship. We came hungry and athirst. We had 
fasted for months, and were well nigh starving 
with political inanition. After the fashion of the 
boa constrictor, who gorges himself at one meal 
for weeks to come, we intended to fill our minds 
even to repletion, and to give ourselves a very 
surfeit of knowledge. What, indeed, could be 
more tempting than the aspect of the banquet— 
more exhilarating than the features of the goodly 
company? All the leaders of the Conservative 
party, the professors of the orthodox creed, the 
expositors of the articles of Tory faith, were there 
gathered together. Everything about the affair 
was brilliant. The lamps sparkled. The Order 
of the Garter shone brilliantly on the ex-Premier’s 
person ; the very casket which contained the ad- 
dress was conscious of its position, and shone asin 
duty bound. Silver was the base substance of the 
box, but its mouklings were of gold, typifying 
thereby the lustre which aristocracy bestows upon 
the vulgar herd. Seven thousand and odd good 
and true Conservatives, men who had never bowed 
the knee to the Baalof Liberalism, had signed the 
address, and their language was brilliant as befitted 
the occasion. Pandora’s box was not more rich 
in its contents, more fertile in promise, than this 
gold-encircled casket. Female smiles and the 
charms of beauty were not wanting to grace the 
seene. Every lady present wore the correct Con- 
servative colours. We are ignorant of the fashions 
of political millinery, but we ask in confidence 





THE ITALIAN DUCHIES. 
Tue documents recently compiled by order of 
Dictator Farini, from the archives of Modena, give 
a clear insight into the character of the govern- 
ments of the recently deposed Dukes of Central 
Italy. That the ducal territories have not slipped 
from the grasp of their rulers without just and 
sufficient cause, is a fact rendered meyers | 
apparent. In addition to the personal bad faith 
and double dealing of the sovereigns, and the atro- 
cious cruelty and despotism which have been 
practised by their governments, the subjection of 
the Dukes to Austria has been such as of itself to 
ive that Empire a power of interference in the 
Recinntin totally at variance with the balance «of 
European power, and the prevention of™which 
has been one main object of various treaties. In 
1848 Austria arrogated to herself the right to 
conclude peace in the name of the Dukes of 
Modena -and Parma. ‘Thus, while she loudly 
complained in the face of European diplomacy, 
that Piedmont had violated the treaties of 1815, 
she unhesitatingly broke them herself by assuming 
sovereign supremacy, in opposition to them, over 
two States which were invested withfull poate of 
sovereignty and independence. . By the treaty 
concluded at Vienna, May 11th, 1753, between the 
Emperor Francis I., the Empress Maria Teresa, 
and Francis IlI., Duke of Modena, with the 
mediation of George II. of England, the right | 
of succession to the sovereignty of the States of 
Modena was conferred, in case of the extinction 


reigning branch, should sueceed 7 
to the sovereignity of the Duchy pr ra 
which was, however, alw 
dent and separate from the Austrian ; 
By the forty- 
Congress of family of 
Austria-Este was reinstated in the ionaié 
ost, and by the last paragraph 

article, the pe oF —— 
House of Austria to 
re-established, but in conformity with arti 
teen of the treaty concluded at Vienna. 
With regard tothe reversion of the 
Parma, Piacenza, 


| gotiations for peace was, that 
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th article of the final 
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jenna, the archducal r 









right of succession 
the State of « 


in 
Modena, Duckies 


and 5 
reference to the Archduchess Maria Loan 
nineteenth article of the final act of the : 


of Vienna establishes that the courts of Vj 


Russia, England, France, Spain and Prussia db | 
agree as to the determination to be taken 
to them, regard being had, however, to the revyer. 
sionary _ of Austria and Sardinia. In aceon. 
dance with arrangements then entered into respec. 
ting the treaty concluded at Paris, June 10th, 1817 
on the death of the Archduchess Maria Louisa, the 
Duchies of Parma, Piacenza and @ 
would pass in full sovereignty in a direct male ling 
to the sons and descendants of Maria Loui 
lufante of Spain, with the exception of the temi- 
tories included in the imperial States which were 
to remain in the full possession of Austria 

to the forty-ninth article of the final act of the 
Congress of Vienna. With respect, however, to 
the reversion of these Duchies, in case of the ex- 
tinction of the male branch of the Infante, Don 
Carlo Lodovico di Barbone, it was decided to 
maintain the agreement already made in the 

of Acquisgrana of 1748, and in the separate per 
of the treaty of May 20th, 1815, between Austria 
and Sardinia. In the above treaty it had ‘been 
concluded, that in case of the extinction of the 
male branch of the Bourbons at Parma,thatDuchy 
with Guastallashouldrevert to Austriaand Piacenza 
to; Sardinia but by the separate article ofthe 
treaty concluded in 1815 between AustriaandSandi- 
nia it was established that in case of suclvextinotion 
the city of Piacenza, embracing a cirele of two 
miles, should remain to Austria, and that Sardinia, 
by way of compensation, should receive an equi- 
valent taken from the Parmesan territory m 
proximity to its own frontiers. ‘Chis equivalent 
was eventually determined by the con- 
cluded at Florence, Nov. 28th, 1844, between the 
Courts of Lucca, Modena, Tuscany, Austria, and 
Sardinia. Austria also concluded a treaty Dev. 
24th, 1847, with the Duchy of Modena, and sub- 


"sequently with the Duke of Parma, prof 


offensive and defensive alliance. Thus, im \ 
Austria became possessed of the right to exercise 
a control calculated to destroy the independence 
of these two States, which, by the — -asseni- 
bled at Venice, had been purposely 
independent, in order that, vide the other Italian 
States, they might counterbalance Austrian power 
in Italy. fa 1847, Austria, —s only her 
own good pleasure, transferred her military fron- 
tier beyond the Apennines to the confines of the 
two Duchies, and thus destroyed the equilibrium. 
The princes of Modena and Parma ¥ 
threw away their independence by ; 
selves with the Austrian empire rather with 
the free family of the Italian peoples, and of thet 
own act and deed removed themselves be the 
safeguard and protection of these treaties. 
Sardinian Government uiceasingly Pp ‘his 
against the arrangement, and in 1848 alleged 
fact as one of the reasons for going to war “a 
tria. Although Sardinia was conquered in 18498 
still perseveringly refused to recognise and ie 
either explicitly or tacitly, the right of Aust 
sovereign supremacy over the Duchies. 

strange pretension advanced by Austrian thenego 
Sardinia should pay 
an indemnity for the war to the Bourbons of Pann 











was that colour “ mauve.” 


Wefelt the first premonitory pang of disappoint- 

ment when welearnt thatthe viands were maditpedia 

0, we should like to know, ever got excited on 

cold roast beef ; be heap he 

whose spirit roused ‘ Is and tongue ? 

The very idea of a i 
associated witha ¢ 


ranted to Yous: ce “wena oaeasey 
speakers, such a host of topics, that surely we 


of the male branch of the Este family, upon the 
third son of the Emperor Francis and Maria | 
Teresa, destined to become the husband of the | 
Princess Maria Riccarda, niece of the Duke ‘6f | 
Modena. But the fourth article of this treaty | 
expressly stipulates that the Duchy of Modena 
shallnever be united to Austria, but shall always | 
remain a distinct State. By the seventh article, 
it was also that, in case of the extinc- 
tion of the male branch of the Archduke 
declared immediate heir, the other branches of 
the azchducal family, always excepting the 





and the Estensi of Modena. But for a long ‘time 
the Piedmontese ministry, with great ren 4 
lutely refused the demand, declaring that-as’ 

mont had never recognised any right of supremacy 
over the Duchies on the part of Austria, neither 
would she, under any circumstances ven 
over any sum to the princes oe 

it was not the Piedmontese arms, but the indigt: 
tion of their own people, which had driven 

from their thrones. At length, however, 
much controversy, a treaty of peace 
between Sardinia and Austria, 


relative — 
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agreed to sixty millions instead of the 
5 iemm of three undred millions at first 
femme’. By the temporary recognition of the 
of 1834 with regard to contraband goods, 
Fetront obtained considerable permanent benefit. 
; these advantages may be enumerated the 
eee of duties on wines; her liberal form of 
suffered no check; she freed herself 
“restrictions of the press; was no longer 
to incur the lavish waste of her military 

: was free to contract leagues ; was en- 


oabled to afford hospitality and protection to the 
ofthe other Italian provinces, and displayed 


on the battle-field as her flag of state, 
‘pi the symbol of national warfare against foreign 
wasthe conduct of the French govern- 
period towards Italy, to whom it 
promised protection from foreign 
e French Government bestowed 
ing thought upon Italian liberty, 
any way to rescue it from the eagle's 
e contrary, the only anxiety it mani- 
t the sub-Alpine Government should 
with despatch to the hard terms pro- 
by Austria; and while French soldiers, 
ing under the republican standard, levelled 
ir guns at the breasts of the Italians, and made 
the Romans submit to the unwelcome dominion of 
iests, France intimated to Piedmont that she 
do well to humour Austrian pretensions, for 
the sword of France was at the service of 
it would not be drawn in favour of Victor 


: 
é 
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it 
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rf 


Pius 


Gurely, after the verbal protestations and sub- 
gantial aid afforded to Italy recently by the Em- 
of the French, his forces will hardly be 
‘@ilered to repeat the part played by the soldiers 
@f the republic in 1848. The principle of the 
mstoration of the Dukes appears, whether sincerely 
@iegnedly, to be made a point of the utmost im- 
by France, nor does Louis Napoleon seem 
mélined to give up his pet project of embracing 
‘the tottering power of the Pacniiens in the con- 
iederative union of Italy. But whatever may be 
Meresultof the congress which it is now confi- 
declared is soon to mect, it is to be hoped 
that the staunchest opposition will be offered to 
the renewal of Austrian predominance in the 
Reninsula, the extension of the miseries of Papal 
nistule, and the revival of the insolent tyranny of 
the petty sovereigns of the Duchies. 





THE “GREAT SHIP” NUISANCE. 
Tut “Great Ship” is fast becoming a great bore. 
know you may have too much of a godfl 
er the “ Leviathan” is a good thing 
Waot is unfortunately not so certain as the fact 
‘that we have too much of it. We have always 
@ieriained a strong fellow-feeling for that much 
Mitepresented Athenian, who voted for the ostra- 
dm of Aristides, because he was tired of hearing 
Himcalled “the Just.” Apart from this general 
M@babsiract consideration, we have some direct 
for voting the “great ship” a grievance. 
last two years the huge vessel has lain 
us as a mental nightmare. Like another 
we have groaned in vain beneath the 
of the superincumbent monster. We never 
get rid o it. "here was no shaking it off, 
ing it, no floating it, and, alas! no sinking 
Anantical Juggernaut, it crushed its vietims on 
and floundered on, notwithstanding gene- 
r generation of shareholders have arisen 
wd flourished, and gone the way of all stock. 
They have had shares allotted; they have paid 
deposits ; they have attended meetings and 
reports; they have asked for dividends, 
Feeeived a call instead, which they have paid 
mot, as the case may be; but whether de- 
or solvent, they Be, alike passed out of 
memory. “ De mortuis mil nisi bonum.” 
y Test in peace, in that quiet bourne where 
are at rest, and directors cease from 
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tended to ply from England to America. Under 


as greut a bore. For weeks we were bi 
with accounts of how it would not launch; then 
we were kept uneasy because, when launched, it 
would not sail. en it did sail, its engines blew 
up, and the columns of the newspapers were filled 
with the reports of an inquest as long as the vessel 
itself. When at last it got to Holyhead, we hoped 
there was an end of the matter, and that, at any 
rate, till the vessel got to America we should hear 
no more about her. Our hopes were premature. 
Alas! she is coming back to Southampton, and 
then going on to Bristol; or possibly, if the water 
is calm, she talks of a trip to the Mediterranean. 
We shall be grateful if things turn out no worse. 
We live in daily dread that she will be brought up 
by rail to London, and floated on the Serpentine. 

Without joking, there has been a great deal too 
much talk about the “Great Eastern.” It has 
been all play and no work. There have been no 


end of dinners and deputations and eaggnery 
speeches. The time has not come for 


some sense in boasting about her. At present she 
has only proved herself to be immensely ] 

fact of very negative importance. We have always 
looked upon the Thames Tunnel as a gigantic 
instrument of British folly as well as of British 
enterprise; and a great ship thet sails nowhere 
bears an unpleasant resemblance to a great tunnel 
that leads nowhere. 

As things are at present, Barnum should be sent 
for, and appointed sole manager of the concern. 
“* Howes and Cushing’s” circus could exhibit at 
ease in the saloons. ‘The sides might be decorated 
by the longest pictorial panoramas of the longest 
rivers in the world, and the great sea-serpent 
might be stretched out at full length upon the 
deck. 

No doubt the great ship has owed no small part 
of its undesirable notoriety to the general dearth 
of news which has prevailed for the last few 
months. We met the other day with a French 
newspaper which had just reappeared, ‘after a 
suppression of three months, and candidly in- 
formed its subscribers that they had no need to 
regret its temporary eclipse, as during that ptried 
it could not pest have yooduosd aetied 
worth reading. Without going this len we 
confess that the newspapers have had very little to 
say of late, and have, therefore, talked a great 
deal more about the great ship than was neces- 
sary. ‘This time has now happily gone by, and 
till the Leviathan has sailed somewhere, or car- 
ried something, or paid somebody, the less said 
about her the better. * 





WANDERING MINSTRELS. 

Arter the Revolution of 1848, one of the oldest 
republicans in Paris was seen to look dejected 
and melancholy. On being questioned as to the 
reason why he failed to share in the triumph of 
his party, he replied, that having been all his 
life accustomed to defeat, he could not - 
os with the cause of the defeated. e 
ead guilty to a like weakness. We have an 
irresistible and unchangeable conviction that the 
oppressed have always something of justice on 
their side, and that the weak have a good deal to 
say for themselves, if they had only courage to 
speak. It may seem far-fetched to extend this 
principle to so poor @ class as street musicians ; 
and yet we believe that this much-enduring and 
much abused body have a real grievance of their 
own. 

There are two sides to the “Brass Band Nui- 
sance ” question, as to most others. There is, first 
of all, the side of the indignant householder—the 
respectable resident in a genteel vicinity, with the 
story of whose wrongs we are so familiar. It is 
not pleasant to be disturbed when you are reading 
the newspaper, or to be woke up from an after- 
dinner’s nap. It is not, gratifying on a cold, raw 
day to be pestered for a penny by some poor rascal 





_ Three times, to the best of our belief, has the 
thanged its name. It first loomed darkly | 


® the stocks as the modern “ Leviathan.” 
in deference to the susceptibilities of the 
jn Which objected to its name, on the | 
t 


HE 


Bound of biblical associations, or from whatever | 
' use, it nex as the “Great Ship,” and | 
4 won the Jucus a non lucendo principle, it s | 
i the “Great Eastern,” because it is in- 





| of a Sayoyard organ-grinder when your great-coat 


is tightly buttoned up, and you are not disposed 
to take off a gloves to find a copper. It is 
not cheerful, also, to hear a broken-down fiddler 
strumming for hours before your door at night, 
and thereby creating an unpleasant mental con- 
flict between your conscience and your principles 
of economy. We quite admit the force of 


whatever name, however, the great vessel remains |’ 





out of sight. the other hand, “ 
hunting” is not an altogether i 

There is a pleasure in writing i t letters to 
the papers, and in boring your with the 
narrative of your correspondence. We, ourselves, 
are acquainted with a gentleman who, for three 


ears past, has acquired asort of mysterious li 
epatiiien omouaes a circle of canicie pene’ d 
from having once written a letter to the Times 
about some act of extortion in a Margate lodging- 
house. There is, too, a class of persons who de- 
_e intense satisfaction sii epateed reflection “that - 
ey have acted in a public spirited manner, ‘put 
down a public nuisance, and caused some unlucky 
vagabond to be sent to prison. They sleep the 
better for it at night, and eat their breakfast with 


a — . ; 
this. nfortunately, the other side to the question is 


When the “Great Ship” has proved herselfto be} not so pleasant a one. In spite of Cardinal 
of nautical use or commercial value, there will be | Richelieu, “ people must live.” In_ their the 


necessity is.a ae | clear one. If they cannot 
live honestly they will do so dishonestly. Now, 
even the most zealous of “ ” will 


hardly pretend ee as aa 
strel” is idle or an easy one. It must be di 
work playing the “ Libiam di lieti calici” when 
your fingers are frost-bitten and your teeth chat- 
ter. “Pop goes the weasel” can scarcely be 
exhilarating when your stomach is as as 
‘cond pocket, and “ Cheer boys, cheer” must a 
itter mockery when your night's bed is likely to 
be a door-step or a roller. Very few of the street 
musicians e more than a bare livelihood, and 
yet we believe the foreign a inst 
whom the especial outcry is raised, to be a 
and honest class. They are seldom b t 
before our police-courts for offences against the 
law, and bear a good character of their own. It 
is also an important consideration that the great 
bulk of the population like street music. i- 
cians play for other people’s pleasure, not for their 
own ; and, therefore, the very multitude of street 
players we see about is a conclusive proof that 
people like to hear them. The streets of London 
are dull enough, without driving away the only 
thing that gives them life. Street music, too, is 
about the only amusement that the lower classes 
have at their command. The real question resolves 
itself simply into this:—Are we, for the sake of 
increasing the comfort of a certain number of 
bilious and dyspeptic householders of respectable 
position to take away the means of livelihood from 
a hardworking and half-starving class, and to 
deprive the poor of an innocent enjoyment? In 
our opinion the answer is obvious. 
We have had too much lately of this sort of 
thing. We have seen apple vendors driven from 
their stalls; street tumblers cuffed off the - 
ment, and flower-girls hustled off their stand, j ust 
to save some respectable and pompous householder 
from a temporary annoyance. “ There is nobody 
so selfish,” says the author of the “ Friends in 
Council,” “as your father of a family.”. We most 
sincerely trust that neither aldermen nor poli 
magistrates—neither Binghams nor Sir Peter 
Lauries—will succeed in “putting down” our 
wandering minstrels. 





Original Correspondence. 


FRANCE. 

Paris, Thursday Evening. 
Tuere is always talk of war with England, and 
wagers are now constantly being made, whether or 
not the peace between the two countries will last. 
The three points upon which there seems to bea 
difference of opinion between the Governments of 
France and England are :—1. The war between 
Spain and Morocco. 2. The settlement of the 
Italian question by acongress, and the restoration of 
the dispossessed sovereigns; and 3. The formation ofa 
ship-canal through the IsthmusofSuez. Upon the first 
question some of the daily organs of the Paris press 
expatiate in terms very offensive and unjust towards 
England, accusing her of supporting the cause of 
the Riff pirates, and of having secretly supplied the 
Sultan of Morocco with a large quantity of arms 
und ammunition. I noticed a translation from a 
h paper, L’Jberia, in the Gazette de France . 





the nuisance. We have always been of opinion 
dre - 


stating that there is an ancient hecy in 
that at about this present period a chieftain Tr ek 
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lineage, O’Donnell by name, would arise in and 
would liberate Ireland from 
the English in a great battle to be fought in the sou 
of Ireland. To otake the canard complete it is said 
that the Irish sailors in the Mediterranean fleet ap- 
ply this prophecy to passing events, and look for 
this liberator—who is described as a stalwart, ruddy 
man—in the commander of the expedition sgainst 
Morocco. It is said that quarrels which sometimes 
come to blows take place between the English and 
Irish sailors in her Majesty’s service. Sunday’s 
agi contain a government communique formal 
enying the statement put forth in certain Englis 
journals, that France was supplying covert aid to 
Spain, and instigating her to war with a view to 
territorial uisition. In regard to the Italian 
question, the Paris papers think that the interview 
between the Prince Regent of Prussia and the Em- 
ror of Russia at Breslau bodes an alliance with 
ngland which will prove inimical to French policy. 
It is a yery general impression here that the Prince 
of Prussia whose English sympathies are well- 
known, has been endeavouring to remove the 
estrangement which has been existing between the 
Courts of St. James and St. Petersburg ever since 
the Crimean war, and, as the Opinion Nationale 
observes, an Anglo-Russian alliance might be 
dangerous to France. 

A pamplhet by the Chevalier Louis Debrauz, con- 
taining the Austrian version of the Peace of Villa- 
franca, has been published at Paris, and is attract- 
ing much attention. According to this pamphlet, 
Louis Napoleon was induced to cede the possession 
of the quadrilateral fortresses to Austria, owing to 
the vigorous representations made by Francis 
Joseph, that a prolongation of the war might be 
fatal to the a dynasty, of which he professed 
himself a friend. People look for a version of the 
matter for the French Socal which may pro- 
bably modify in some measure the statements ad- 
vanced by M. Debauz. As to the question of the 
Suez canal, the Emperor has been occupied with the 
matter, and has received in audience the son of the 
Viceroy of Egypt and some engineers connected 
with the undertaking. It is said that Louis Napo- 
leon is determined to carry out the project, and has 
expressed himself forcibly against the opposition, 
supposed to be raised by England, and by Turkey 
at English instigation. 

The Comte de Montalembert’s name has not been 
before the public of late. About this time last year 
all Europe was ringing with the Government pro- 
secution directed against him and the publisher of 
the Correspondent. Thesame review now contains 
an article fromDe Montalembert’s pen, conceived in 
a very different spirit. The article is an energetic 
defence of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, 
and of all the abuses of the Papal system. It is very 
much lauded by L’Ami de la Religion, but meets 
with a just rebuke from Ze Siecle and the liberal 
papers. It was rumoured that this article would be 
made the subject of a Gover t pr tion in con- 
sequence ofthe strongterms of disapproval in which 
he alludes to the late Italian war. Monday’s Moni- 
feur contains an official warning to the Correspon- 
dent, but it is now evident that there will be no 
proceedings against Montalembert for this expression 
of his sentiments. It is a nuticeable fact, that other 
members of the Orleanist party were opposed to the 
so-called war of Italian independence, and Thiers, in 
particular, is said to appreciate it. It was observed 
that he did not illuminate his mansion in the Place 
St. George’s, when the battles of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino were won, but that upon the signing of the 
peace at Villafranca all his windows were radiant 
with light. 

The quarter of the Jardin des Plantes, now so 
notorious for its dilapidated condition and its insa- 
lubrity, is going to receive many im t alter- 
ations. As for the Jardin itself, it will be consider- 
ably enlarged and improved. The Church of St. 
Roch will be renovated, and its Calvary Chapel and 
its transepts will be embellished with allegorical 
pictures similar to those which adorn the Church of 
St. Germain Auseerrois. St. Roch is not an ancient 
church, and only dates back to the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, who laid the foundation stone. Much rain 
has fallen here during the past few days, and the 
wind has been remarkably tempestuous. Tuesday, 
November 1, being the feast of All Saint’s, was 
observed as a holiday, and the journals omitted 
their publication either on the festival itself or on 
the day after. 
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them. inions are beginning to vary as to the t 
of the vast naval and military -a tions of pokes 
Some are convinced that Prussia is the next to be attacked ; 
others—and these, perhaps, form the majority—that an 
invasion of England is projected, and one or two voices 
are heard declaring that the United States and Mexico 
— a tempting bait, from their wealth, their impu- 
, their riv with Europe in commerce, and their 
overweening confidence in their military and naval 
ess, though possessing neither fleet nor army. It 
thought that a coup de main might put the French 
and Spaniards in ion of the arsenals and entire 
seaboard of the United States and Mexico as easily, if 
not more easily, than the arsenals and seaboard of Eng- 
land, particularly as England is pot supine. The expe- 
dition against Morocco is rded by some timid souls 
who are interested in American State pa as a sort 
of preliminary exercise in embarking and disembarking, 
to enable the two allies to act the better in concert. ft 
is said that there are French agents in the ports of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark, engaging sailors as fast as 
they can eee for private ships, not for ships of 
war. This lends strength to the surmise that an expe- 
dition against the United States, with its plunder 
poe ag its unprotected merchantmen, is notan im- 
— ty. These sailors, if being engaged at all, are 
—- for transports or privateers, and priva- 
mg by French ships can now only be carried on 
against the United States. 

With regard to the affairs of Hessia, the Elector has 
carried his disregard of the wishes of his people so far, 
that if Austria and the middle States will not unite upon 
some means of redress, Pruasia in all probability will 
interfere alone. It is reported that Prussia has expressed 
a willingness to see the Constitution of 1831 restored. 
The present discontent and exasperation of the — is 
the consequence ofa former interference of Prussia and 
Austria, in favour of the Elector and should an outbreak 
occur they must be held responsible for it. The Com- 
missioners 5 yee at the time by those Powers to 
inquire into the state of the country, took into their 
hands the whole internal government, and if not in 
name they were in fact the aiders and abettors of the 
Elector in all his measures of —— and oppression. 
bey | made so-called provisional laws which swept awa 
all the ancient rights of the people, and transferred all 
the state officers to the centralized administration, 
whereby any official could be at any time deprived of 
office and consequently of his bread without being con- 
victed of any offence by the | tribunals. But in 
case any official thus deprived of his place should prove 
obstreperous t invented a so-called court of discipline 
which took cognizance only of offences committed in an 
official capacity. They raised, too, the taxes for the 
license to carry firearms and the edict, of which, I gave 
a translation some time ago, by which the patrols 
or gensdarmes were ‘empowered to shoot any one carrying 
firearms if he did not answer or throw down his weapon 
on being challenged twice, was issued under the auspices 
of these commissioners. At present this constitutional 
struggle of the Hessians is a local affair, and cannot be 
expected to interestthe general reader; but should the 
Hessian Constitution of 1831 really be restored, civil 
liberty will have gained a great victory, which will not 
be without influence upon all the rest o er. 

These rumours and fears may be Zz absurd but the 
show the unsettled state of affairs and do much to chec 
all kinds of business and political reform. Every one 
prays fervently for an early solution of the riddle of these 
vast armaments. 

The revision of the Federal Compact has been pro- 

in the Diet by Bavaria, bettyese po <a 
anover, Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, and Mecklenburgh. 
In the declaration accompanying this proposal,the above- 
mentioned governments express regret at observing the 
agitation which has been excited in all parts of the 
country. The ue, in their opinion, has arisen 
from ignorance of the provisions of the Federal Compact. 
These provisions, they maintain, are fully sufficient to 
preserve the unity of all if the Federal Governments 
would but fulfil their duties to the letter. The Compatt 
is, indeed, open to progressive development, and the 
governments above-mentioned would readily support any 
pro having for its object the strict accomplishment 
of Federal treaties, and the prevention of all resis- 
tance to the decisions of the Federal Diet. But such 
reforms must take place in a legal manner. All endea- 
vours to overthrow that which really exists they are 
resolved to oppose, by all legitimate means at their dis- 
posal, Unfortunately, erroneous views have been propa- 
gated ay eyes ny ar-compact (Kriegsverfassung), 
and as public mind has been rendered uneasy 
thereby, the governments propose that the War-compact 
should undergo a revision. 

Prussia immediately acquiesced in this proposal, at the 
same time professing a disinclination to enter into the 
other questions raised in the declaration. : 

‘The Austrian Government has replied to the petition 
of the Hungarian Protestants, by prohibiting their 

in future. The Government seems to be ogling 

with old Conservative or Feudal of Hun- 
» Bb concessions to ,» and by 

th the reforms promised in the 

of to the Liberals, to gain the sup- 
of the ty. Commissioners have been sent to 
into the state of the country, but the Liberals 
aloof, and refuse to give evidence at the Courts of 





secession from the Catholic 
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to reports from Bohemia whole 
gees 


are 
urch. 
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| has a right to be 


talked of, but, inde 


of 
observers, frowning at the Protes- 
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ae of Hungary, 
smiling upon the Vienna Protestants, w 
lately permitted to erect an pre yb ; 
promises with the Liberals, and not Jf 
nobles in their tions. Austria is at 
—_ Fag et = _ at home or in 
less mention le in the German 
land and France. 
he ardour of the promoters of the 

bration, or Unity Demonstration (the lat 
appropriate term), has aroused the j 

overnments, it would not be su: 
last moment, difficulties arise to spoi 
Prussian Government has boldly set its 
— celebration upon the plea that the s 

ing renders any participation on the 
authorities unseemly. They cannot 
illumination of public buildings on the occasion 
such a distinction was never before shown toa 
genius, and Schiller would not be the only one 
of such an honour if it became a rule. in 
garded as the metropolis of New Germany the 
tion is considered as a heavy blow to the 
The chief commercial city, too, Ham 
from rejoicing with the 
that the 1 
giving day, appointed by law. 
of this city, represen 
petitioned the 
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[ras 


literary 


deserving 


of November is their General-Thanks. 
Some of the inhabitants 


thanks. 


iving to the ee for another day, This the 


nate has refused to 
of the petitioners 


o. and thereby excited the wrath 
and indeed of "the journals, 


One 
writer upon the subject says : The Senate having, inits 
great wisdom, thought fit to refuse the postponement of 


the Bussund 


the Deutsch-feindliche [See Pi ee 
Anti-German party has gain 


the bud by this most lamentable decision.” One 
makes the proposal to divide the day between 
and ——. Another journal enters its protest 


Betttag—i.e., penance and pra day— 
‘ inimical or 


a victory, and the cele 
bration of our Schiller’s hundredth birthday is ni 


this proposal on account of its impractical nature, and 


exclaims :— Aut Ceesar aut nihil.” 
refusal of the Senate, the inhabitants are advised 


However, not to 
be deprived of their festival by this absurd and bigotte 


d 
to emi- 


en masse to Holstein for the day. Should this advice be 
acted upon, a disturbance is not improbable, for the 
Danish party are most violently opposed to the demon- 


stration, which th 
and political than literary. Thejournals of 
appear particularly 
place inthat town. In Germany generally ev 
is busy in preparations for the celebration, and 


eppreed to any wolcbeetion elie 


seem to look upon as more national 


town 
is 


every reason to believe that the festival will be passed 


through as joyously and harmlessly as German 


merry- 
makings usually do, in spite of the bit of politics that 


may be mixed up with it. 











DISRAELI AND STANLEY ON POPULAR 


EDUCATION. 


At a conference of delegates from the mechanics’ 
institutes of Lancashire, which was holden at Man- 
chester on Tuesday, these two statesmen made 


and eloquent speeches. 
impress upon those whom I have the honour 


Mr. Disraexi said—I w 


of ad- 


dressing this evening, not for a moment to suppose 
that all that they obtain by the effort which be | 
ded by 


have made is that they are to be applau 
fellow citizens, and to be recognised with 


approbation under circumstances like the present. { 
want to impress upon them that, if they continue the 


efforts by which they have arrived at this 
they 


result, 


will advance themselves in the social scale, 


and will obtain that which every Englishman 
as a right to look forward to—to elevate his 


Now, I would very humbly, if I 
to the 


condition. 1 
presume to offer my advice—especially 
men who are present—recommend this : 
as an incontrovertible principle, accept this 
dogma of your life—every man has his op 
Now a great point is this, it may be a lon 


« Take 
as amoral 


might 
young 
this 


g time 


coming, but depend upon it it is sure to arrive ; 


what you have got to do in the interval 
yourself for that opportunity. Now, 

that every man has his opportunity, 

venture to lay that down as a principle which 
for a moment be controverted. I will admit 
that many men have their opportunity, and 
capable of availing themselves of it. The rig 


is to prepare 
when I 
and when 


cannot 
to you 


and are 


ht hon. 


gentleman gave two instances of this, one of w 
was that a man of ability lost an honourable 


profitable post which 


was offered to him because he 


did not know French—a knowledge of which might 


be acquired in this institution. 
not eqnal to the occasion, it was 
that he oug 
ference and his own neglect. 
tinued the chairman), it is said—and it is 
dangerous saying, though a very common 
life is a lottery. Life is not a lottery. 

science, and certain qualities and talents, 


handled and , must lead to certain 


When a man was 


ht to condemn, but it was his own »4 
Now, gentlemen (coa- 


a very 


one 
Life is 8 


in results. 


Depend upon it, that this is a truth which 


must accept, which, if you believe in, you 
a very considerable change in your life. 


accepts as a principle of existence that an 
tunity will be offered him in the course 


discontented with his position 


will 
No man 


if he 


Ie 


burg, is debared 
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preparin himself for it. And what a 
‘source—I will not say of amusement, that is a 
phrase—what asource of excitement is the 
preparation for the inevitable occasion ! 
“Jord STANLEY, after referring to the general ad- 
of education, said : If we are ever to have 
st which I believe would be a great public boon, 
which I believe would be a great administrative 
we are ever to have a really national and 
tem of school teaching for the poorer 
of this country, that isa boon which you will 
receive at the hauds of educationists or of poli- 
I don’t despair of seeing it, but the people 
country will obtain it only when they make 
minds to do that which the people of 
have done long ago—when they make up 
to petition for it, to require it, to demand 
a right at the hands of the Legislature and 
| nt ; then they will obtain it, and not, 
believe, until then. You will allow me to say 
% on the subject of examinations. I believe 
Wem to be of great use, and I attach to them the 
yalue. In the first place, I do not believe 
thatany course of mere reading, by itself, when a 
‘upil is not called upon to reproduce in some form 
another that which he has learned, can ever en- 
mre that accuracy which is indispensable to all real 
The old cant phrase is as true now 
when it was first uttered—if it be reading which 
gakes the full man, it is writing which makes th 
man. I think that these trials of menta 
and skill supply an additional and very 
Sate se to study ; they supply the stimu- 
of that healthy personal competition between 
and man which is so powerful an element in 
training of our universities and public schools. 
to young men and to lads such as have 
upon this platform to-night; they give to 
men of talent and industry an opportunity of 
ing themselves forward into public notice, 
obtaining a certificate not only of intellectual 
, but also, generally speaking, of steadi- 
and good conduct—a certificate which at least 
—. and which naturally will have weight 
those who have employment to give. Again, 
flee examinations furnish employers—and I think 
they, too, ought to be grateful for the boon—with a 
Wore certain and readier means than they would 
ttherwise possess of choosing young men for situa- 
tots requiring intelligence and skill. And lastly, 
that to which I do not attach less importance than 
any of the considerations I have mentioned be- 
fore, they enable the public of this district to do 
that we are doing to-night—publicly to re- 
the claims to our honour and our respect, 
perseverance, of intelligence, and of mental cul- 
fue in whatever station of life they may be found. 










Meprrerranean Terecraru.— A most extra- 
Wiinary fatality attends the Alexandria and Con- 
; cable. Mr. Newall, who has just arrived 
! has again failed in laying the link of 
which is wanting to connect Alexandria with 
ple. It appears he succeeded in laying 
table from Candia to within about seventy miles 
Alexandria, the deepest water having ail been 
over, when a flaw of insulation was dis- 
which compelled him to stop paying out. 
flaw was about twenty miles from the ship, and 
when the cable was picked up to within about three 
‘niles of it, parted in about 1,500 fathoms of water. 
tue Frencu Corn Trape.—The Moniteur pub- 
tthe monthly return of the price of wheat in 
: it markets of France, by which the im- 
Mand export duties on corn and flour are regu- 
The highest price is 21f. 35c. per hectolitre, 
p atscilles, and the lowest, 15f. 25 cents, at Paim- 
® The highest average price is 18f. 66c. in the 
cet Mulhausen and Strasburg, and the 
17f. 3c, in those of Saymur, Nantes, and 
The average of the whole of France is 
being an advance of If. 10%c. on the last 




























DE OF THE CarE.—The imports into the Cape 
i Hope for the first quarter of this year 
@ in value to £650,000, the exports to 
300, and the customs’ revenue to £67,617, 
ag Sslight increase on the previous year. This 
4 trade of the annual value of about five 
sterling, or less than half that of Singapore. 
maT OF Lonpon.—Increased activity prevailed 
the past week. The number of vessels an- 
inwards at the Custom House amounted to 
/ were ten from Ireland, and 364 colliers. 
a, 1e3.0utwards were 112, and those cleared 













14 in ballast. The departures for the 
have been on an extensive scale, 
prise 14 vessels, viz.:—4 to Port Phillip, of 
; 4 to Sydney, of 3,258 tons; 1 to Ade- 
71 tons; 2 to Van Dieman’s Land, of 
at) 2 to New Zealand, of 730 tons; 1 to Port- 
ae “A 351 tons ; making a total of 14 vessels, 
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because, until the opportunity offers, he quently applauded. Hie felt no hesitation in direct- 


LITERATURE, 


LITERARY NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
—_>—— 

We are glad to hear that Mr. J. Hollingshead, 
whose last book, “ Under Bow Bells,” has been so 
favourably received by the public, has in the press 
a second volume, which contains his political essays; 
a third is to follow, which will be a republication 
of descriptive articles by him,—visits to strange 
places, &c. Mr. Hollingshead has also joined the 
staff of Mr. Thackeray’s new magazine for a long 
period, to contribute a series of articles. 

Lord Brougham has been elected, as we antici- 
pated, to the Chancellorship of the University of 
Edioburgh; and, at_a meeting of the Senatus Acade- 
micus, on Tuesday, the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred upon him by acclamation. The next excite- 
ment in store for the members of the university will 
be the election of a rector. We understand that 
Mr. Gladstone has been brought forward for this 
office, and that a committee is in course of formation 
for securing his election. The names of Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Macaulay, Lord J. Russell, and Mr, Stuart 
Mill have been brought up, as have those of the 
Lord Advocate and the Lord Justice Clerk, but 
these latter are commissioners, and it is understood 
that the members of the Universities Commission 
have expressed themselves to the effect that they 
decline being proposed as members of any of the 
University Courts during the existence of the com- 
mission. 

We are requested to state that the “Sequel to 
Adam Bede,” which is now advertised, is not by 
the author of “Adam Bede.” This uaauthorised 
use of a popular author’s title for purely 
commercial purposes is scarcely fair dealing to- 
wards the public. 

The Cork Examiner publishes a correspondence 
between Mr. Charles Dickens and an ultramontane 
citizen of Cork. The latter gentleman, feeling him- 
self, as a Roman Catholic, aggrieved by one or two 
articles exposing Papal excesses in Italy, which 
appeared some time ago in All the Year Round, 
wrote to Mr. Dickens on the subject. Mr. Dickens, 
in reply, denied that the complaint was reasonable, 
declared that he had never “ pandered to any acri- 
monious or intolerant feeling” against the Roman 
Catholic Church, and added—* Let me, in all good 
humour, recommend you to observe whether its 
(the Church) accredited organs are as considerate 
towards Protestants, and to give your judgment of 
me the benefit of the comparison.” 

The Librarie Nouvelle has just published a trans- 
lation of Mr. Thackeray’s “‘Yellowplush Papers.” 
This work has been admirably rendered into French 
by an Englishman, Mr. William L. Hughes, who 
has contributed to several of the leading periodicals 
here, and even had one or more dramas produced on 
the French stage. His perfect acquaintance with 
the language has enabled him to render Mr. Thack- 
eray’s work in the manner best calculated to convey 
the author’s meaning to French readers. Where 
close translation was applicable, he has adhered 
strictly to his original, but where the meaning could 
be better expressed by paraphrase he has adopted 
that method ; ‘and the result isa very successful 
feudering of a tale that offers unusual difficulties to 
a translator. Mr, Hughes has not attempted to 
imitate the extraordinary orthography of the famous 
Mr. Charles J. Yellowplush, and any such experi- 
ment would most probably have resulted in failure. 
The version first appeared in the Revue Européene, 
and the fact of its now being brought out ina 
separate form proves that it has been well-received 
by the public here. 

A collection of facts respecting the weather is in 
progress on a scale that includes the North Atlantic 
and its several coasts. Contributions will be thank- 
fully used by the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade and Admiralty. 

A Scottish clergyman has hit on a method of mak- 
ing the service of his church attractive. The Ayrshire 
Express informs us that the Rev. Mr. Waddell, of 
Girvan, read from his own pulpit a poetical tragedy, 
of which he is the author, entitled “King Saul,” 
illustrating the power of madness, superstition, and 
jealousy combined. It is a five-act tragedy, adher- 
ing throughout to the narrative as it appears in 
Holy Writ, and “containing on every page delinea- 
tions of character, and fine dramatic taste, which 
would not disgrace the pen of the greatest 
dramatists.” 

M. .Philoxene Boyer resumed on Wednesday, in 
Paris, his readings, in the rooms of the Scientific 
Club. A numerous audience of literary ladies and 
gentlemen were present. M. Boyer continued this 
year the work he commenced in 1858—the explana- 
tion and glorification of the great William 8) 
peare. M. Boyer’s introductory address was fre- 



























ing some strong and original attacks on the 
dramatists, who appear, he said, to address them- 
selves solely to ban and courtezans. 

M. Louis Lurine, a well-known critic, and the 
manager of the Theatre Vaudeville, has died suddenly 
of apoplexy. 

“M. Empis,” says Galignani, “retires from the 
Theatre Francais, being called, it is announced, to 
superior functions, having raised the theatre by 
his enlightened management to a height of pros- 
perity greater than had been known for ph 
series of years. The gentleman appointed tos 
him, M. E. Thierry, has long been known to the 
public as one of the most eminent of our dramatic 
critics. 





SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. Pictures Grave and Gay. 
By William Maginn, LL.D.—Richard Bentley. 
J 


THEsE pa former! in 8 
Masiling: chess the ree twenty years 
ago greatly admired. Their reputation was 
merited. Maginn was one of the most sw 
pee the most subtle, of Shaksperian critics. 

or subtlety and refinement, in fact, these papers 
havé never been equalled. Many, at the time of 
their publication considered them oxical ; 
and the author was accused of writing, “not to 
comment upon Shakspeare, but to display logici 
dexterity in maintaining the untenable side of 
every question.” The truth was, that the critic, 
in all instances, had dared to penetrate appear- 
ances, and under the surface to detect the i 
that they concealed. He saw into the heart of 
Falstaff, that it was melancholy ; and into that 
of Jacques, that it was gay. Romeo, too, was 
an instance of want of a. and Bottom, one 
where it superabounded. The criticism on Lady 
Macbeth, however, was the experintentum crucis, 
and excited most remark. 

This is certainly an extraordinary piece of 
criticism. The proposition is that the female 
character as generally drawn by Shakspeare “is 

ure, honourable, spotless, ever ready to perform a 
ind action—never shrinking from a heroic one ;” 
and that the cheracter of Lady Macbeth is no 
exception to the rule. “The dark lady of that 
stupendous work which, since the Eumenides, 
bursting upon the stage with appalling howl in 
quest of the fugitive Orestes, electrified with 
terror the Athenian audience, has met no equal 
I intend to maintain,” said Maginn, “that Lady 
Macbeth, too, is human in heart and impulse—that 
she is not meant to be an embodiment of the 
Furies.” 

The tragedy is overruled by one leading idea— 
blood, murder; is indeed permeated by i€. beth 
is the centre, the moving spirit of it, The rm 
announcing him, fy ann inary com 
Hot from such scenes, he is met by the witches, 
who prophesy his kingship, but say not a word 
about the means. Macbeth supplies these from 
his own mind ;— 

“My thought, whose MurpDER yet is but fantastical." 


Here Maginn had overlooked one ~ > 
however, he mentions — beth’s 
right to the throne, which he, it is evident, con- 
sented to suspend for the sake of the honours 
which Duncan had, from policy, heaped upon him, 
But Macbeth was nevertheless dissatisfied ; and 
it is evident that he and his wife had, before the 


events with which the play opens, frequentl 
talked of the means by which he might i his 
rights. To these conversations Lady beth 


thus alludes :— 
“ What boast was it, t 
That made you break this enterprise to me 
When you durst do, then you were a man ; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much morethe man. Nor time, nor 
Did then adhere, and yet would make both: 
They have made themselves, and that their fitmess 
now 
Does unmake you."’ 


Macbeth, however, might have been moved 
from his long-cherished purpose, pM me 
studious attentions, had it not been Malcolm 
was named for the succession, thereby defeating 
Macbeth’s ultimate ho and, indeed, oo 
the constitution of the Beottish monarchy, whi 
was then elective in the hereditary line. 

* Prince of Cumberland! That is astep 

On which I must fall down, or else o' 
For in my way it lies. Stars! hide 
Let not ght see my black and 


desires. 
intel ame was resolved on by Macbeth, 
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4 would have seen in the smile of her child.a talisman 























jon: , gyros 
too. has the on in her mind butin e murder done, and her husband on the 
MMesing contac cap followed'the thought of throne, she is no longer implicated in guilt. She is 
Mier haceilinantiian unhappy in her elevation, and writhes under a 
r troubled spirit in the midst of assumed gaiety. She 


“Love for him is in fact her She} reflects with a settled melancholy that 


*** Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
When our Gutte is got without content, 
*Tis safer to be that which we'destroy, 
Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy.’ 
This’ to herself. To cheer her lord, she speakea 
different language in the very next line. 
“*How now, my lord! why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fancies — companions making ; 
Using those thoughts which should indeed have dicd 
With those they think on ?’ 


Her own thoughts, we have just seen, were full.as 


as those of her husband: but she can wear @ 
nature, oppose the task she has prescribed to her- . Twice only does she appear after her acces- 
self; but she prays to’ the ministers of murder, to} sion to the throne ; once masked, once unmasked. 
the spirits that tend on mortal thoughts, to make} Once seated at high festival, entertaining the nobles 
thiek her blood, and stop up the access and passage | of her realm, full of grace and courtesy, performing 
of remorse ; and she oan. tn 6 her'stately hospitalities with cheerful countenance, 
perate courage which bears her ae devising nt a presence of mind excuses for 
. the distracted conduct of her husband. Once again, 

As to Macbeth, Maginn says that when all guard is removed, groaning in despair. 

“ He is not haunted by any feeling for the sin, any 

compassion for his victim ;—the dread of losing the 


“ The emer ene she says to Macbeth after the 
nf guests have de ed, almost driven out by herself, 
golden opinions he has so lately won, the conse-| mark that hanaads is completely subdued. She 
quences of failure, alone torment him. His wife has remonstrates with him at first for having broken up 
not to suggest murder, for that has been already re- | the feast ; but she cannot continue the tone of re- 
solved upon ; but;to represent the weakness of draw- | proof, when she finds that his thoughts are bent on 
ing back, after a resolution has once been formed. | gioomier objects. Blood is for ever on his tongue. 
She well knows that the momentary qualm will pass | She had ventured to tell him that the visions which 
off,—that Duncan is.to be slain, perhaps when time/ startle him were but the painting of his brain, and 
and place will not so well adhere. ‘Now,’ she argues, | that he was unmanned in folly. He takes no heed 
wc wt oI te pail taroumh aiheatner — 4 * of what she says, and continues to speculate, at first 
: Sieean. re - - : 
a-pasdeerdlllé. teagan hb Ihewate iy dest in distraction, then in dread, and lastly in savage 
prize, and lives for ever after a cow in his own 


cruelty, upon blood. The apparition of Banquo 
almost deprives him of his senses. He marvels that 
esteem ; or he may make the attempt at a moment 
when detection is so near at hand, that the stroke 


such things could be, and complaints that a cruel 
xception to the ordi 1 , i i 
which sends Duncan to his fate will be but the pre- > me ee 
n in his case. Blood, he says, 

lude of the destruction of my husband.’ She there- coe: nai Wien: cise. eeereere tes the ited tate 
fore rouses him to do at once that from which she =. 
knows nothing but fear of detection deters him ; ‘ om — ee ie a nig Soa: 
and, feeling that there are no conscientious scruples andin more civilised times also ; but, when death 
to overcome, applies herself to show that the pre- came, no further consequences followed. Now not 
sent is the most favourable instant. It is for him|¢Vea twenty mortal murders [he remembered the 
she thinks—for him she is unsexed—for his ambi- | ™u™mber of deadly gashes reported by the assassin] 
tion she works—for his safety she provides.” 


will keep the victim in his grave. As long as 
Lady Macbeth feels, im the manner of her lord, 


Banquo’s ghost remains before him, he speaks in 
that he can be confounded not by the crime, but the same distracted strain. When the object of his 
only by the frustrated attempt. 


special wonder, by its vanishing, gives him time 

to reflect, fear of detection, as usual, is his first 
“ When it has been accomplished, he is for a while | feeling. : 

visited by brain-sick fancies ; and to her, who sees| “‘It will have blood, they say ; blood will have blood !”” 

the necessity of prompt action, is left the care of 

providing the measures best calculated to avert the 


The most improbable witnesses have detected mur- 

der. Stones, trees, magotpies, choughs, have dis- 
dreaded detection. She makes light of facing the oo 7 ga ee oe 
dead, and assures her husband that 


closed the secretest man of blood. Then come cruel 
resolves, to rid himself of his fears. Mercy or re- 
“*A little water clears us of this deed. 
How easy is it then!’ 


morse is to be henceforward unknown; the first- 
lings of his heart are to be the firstlings of his hand, 

“Toes she indeed feel this? Are these the real 
emotions of hermind? Does she think that a little 


—the bloody thought is to be followed instantly by 
the bloody deed. The tiger is now fully aroused in 
water will washout what has been done,and that it | his soul. 
is as easy to make all trace of it h from the eet man am in ree > 
heart as fromthe hand? She.shall answer us from Rnetaraing: bea ee Bo = meg — 
her sleep, in the loneliness of midnight, in the 
secrecy of her chamber. Bold was her bearing, 
reckless and defying her tongue, when her husband 
was to be served or saved; but the sigh bursting 
from her heavily-charged breast, and her deep 
agony when she feels that, so far from its being 
easy to get rid of the witness of murder, no washing 
can obliterate the damned spot, no perfume sweeten 
the hand once redolent of blood, prove that the 
recklessness and defiance were only assumed. We 
find at last what she had sacrificed, how dreadful 
was the struggle she had to subdue. Her nerve, her 


far in blood, were dictated by fear. ‘ Robespierre,’ 
courage, mental and physical, was unbroken during} says a quondam satellite,* ‘devenait plus sombre ; 
i murder ; but horror was alread i 


ly | son air renfrogné repoussait tout le monde; il ne 
it que d’assassinat, encore d’assassinat, tou- 
jours d’assassinat. Il avait peur que son ombre ne 
Vassassinat.’ 
“Lady Macbeth sees this grisly resolution, and 





would reject false-and unholy ways 
object of his desire, She 

duty to spirit him to the task. 
physical aid, she argues, have destined him for the 
golden round of Scotland. Shall she not lend her 
assistance ? She does not ask the question twice. 
She will. Her sex, her woman’s breasts, her very 

























































He sees.an enemy in every castle; everywhere he 
plants his spies; from every hand he dreads af 
attempt upon his life. Nearly two centuries after 
the play was written, the world beheld one of its 
fairest portions delivered to a rule as bloody as that 
of the Scottish tyrant ; and so true to nature are the 

tions of Shakspeare, that the speeches of 
i terror and cruelty, which he has given to 
Macbeth, might have been uttered by Robespierre. 
The atrocities of the Jacobin, after he had stept so 




















“*T have given and know ceases to remonstrate or interfere. Her soul is 
How tender ’tis to love the that milks me : bowed down before his, and he communicates with 
i wot, Lie } Saree ceuies te ne pase, herno longer. He tells her to be ignorant of what 


he plans, until she can applaud him for what he has 
done. When he abruptly asks her, 
“*How say’st thou,—that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding ?"’ 
in killing | she, well knowing that she has not said anything 
about it, and that the question is suggested by his 
own fear and suspicion, timidly inquires, 
“*Have you sent.to him, sir?’ 

The last. word is an emphatic proof that she is 

_ subjugated. Too well is she aware of the 
cause, and the consequence, of Macbeth’s sending 


his gums, 
had I but so sworn 
this 







the 
As you have done to 
Is she indeed so 





































— 
is no longer the stern-tongued lady tayag cal 
work of death, and taunting her fie ms 
hesitation. She’ now addresses himin the humbly. 

right and. + 


toneof an inferior’; we now see fi astonishe 
ment seated on her face. He tells her thatshe mag. 
vels at his words, and she would fain 4 
herself that they are but the feverish e‘fusions of a 
over-wrought mind. Sadlyshe says, © 
“You lack the season of all nature,—sleep.’ 

Those are the last words we hear trom 
lips ; and with a hope that repose ma: 


4 
> 

4 

, 


her Waking, 
y banish thoge 
murky thoughts from her husband’s mind, she takes;, 
hand in hand with him, her tearful. departuy 
from the stage, and seeks her remorse-haunted 
chamber, there to indulge in useless reveries of ; 
deep-rooted sorrow, and to perish by her own hand. 
amid the crashing ruin of her fortunes, and the fall 
of that throne which she had so fatally contributed, 
to win.” 
_ This, it must be acknowledged, is first-rate-cri» 
ticism. Let it stand as a specimen-brick ofthe 
whole edifice. Every true admirer of Shakspeare 
will possess himself of the volume. 





LITERARY REMINISCENCES and MEMOIRS of 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. By Cyrus Redding. 2 Vols, 
—Chas. J. Skeet. 


A MoRB competent biographer than Mr. ©. Red- 
ding could not be found for the author of “The 
Pleasures of a ;” and it is with more: thay 
an ordinary welcome that we receive the 
work. We are interested equally by the 
and eandour of the writer, who rather underrates 
than otherwise his qualifications for the task. The 
family 6f the poet belonged to the clan of the 
Campbells, and Thomas Campbell, the subject * 
of the present biograph , was, like Thomson, 
Scottish born. His berth took place at — 
in a house no longer in existence, sit ia 
the High Street, on the 27th July, 1777. His 
father was then sixty-seven, and his mother about! 
thirty-seven years of age, and ‘Thomas was their 
= son. — ee — about his 
family, and seldom e of his ear 
the collage ones, “with compiaseleaiil Tn bs 
schooldays he disliked mechanical routine, and 
then and afterwards took his own way of 
acquiring learni The tendencies of his mind 
were metaphysical during the student period of 
his life, though its occasional bias was poetical. 
His ignorance of general branches of knowledge 
was extensive, and led to errors in his natural 
descriptions, of frequent occurrence in his poetry. 
His habit, also, of abstraction or thoughtlessness 
was an early one. The first sketeh of his great 
m was made during his residence in thesle 
of Mull, at Callioch, in 1795-6. He was at the 
time tutor in a family there, distantly related to 
his mother’s. Roger’s “ Pleasures of Memory” 
had preceded it by six years. At the University 
he had already obtained prizes in Greek litera 
ture. With this work in manuscript, and some 
Greek translations, he arrived in Glasgow, the 
future all dark and the present perplexed. He 
submitted to the drudgery of a law clerk as@ 
copyist, but becoming acquainted with Dr 
Anderson, hs was introdueed to Mundell, 
the Edinburgh publisher, who employed him 
to abridge Bryan Edward’s “ West In giving 
him twenty guineas for the job. It was now that 
he composed “The Wounded Hussar,” which was 
sung about the streets of Glasgow as a ball 
For the copyright of “ The Pleasures of Hope” be 
received two hundred printed copies, whie pw 
duced him about fifty-seven pounds; but 
uently his publishers presented him with twenty- 
ve pounds for every edition of a thousand copies 
and permitted him to publish a quarto edition 08 
his own account, which yielded him about six 
hundred pounds. Campbell received altogether 
about nine hundred pounds for that one poem; 
or on the whole about fifteen shillings a line. 
poem underwent various alterations during its 
progress; the beginning was different ; gpa 
abandoned, ype added. be ge — 
i , and the utmost ven: 10. €>* 
immoderate polish his lyrics 





ression. This also was the case wi 
. Anderson was the poet's mentor,, his 
philosopher and friend, and would not a 
oe vainy arg hg Te - 
We regret to find Mr. carter ye 
Lord Brougham, whose remarks on pbell *f 
excited more, we think, than a rbalal 
with his. bio- 





jh tertierecaimemes eae! mn 
de Paris: 








indignation. We agree, however, 
grapher’s estimate of the poet's “Gertrude, 
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» g poem now somewhat out of fashion, | anecdotes of the Italian and Navarrene story- 


Campbell's lectures at the | tellers, the gossip of Brantome, the anas of all 
ive Mr. Reiiding the | countries, are aa 


come everywhere, and will live 


2 on’ his desultory though writing and printing should be abolished. 


cage in this life; and his irregular | Every country has its own collection of this kind 
ss ering: Campbell, in fact, was slow | of matter, and some one author on whom all the 


composition, not being’ a day labourer, but a 
i er workin, whose “wisdom grew on oppor- 
leisure.” Mr. Redding falls into the 


good things are put. The Germans havea cele- 
brated one, which has gained a universal reputa- 
tion, and which delighted our forefathers in an 


Sf thinking. that Campbell should have | old black-letter translation as much as our children 


more. instead of better. 
be mated with the plough-horse or ox ? 
. the t be expected to be a book- 
?# The poet was not indolent, but 
« His knowledge, never up to the 
+o be rendered more and more com- 
when he proposed to himselt a new labour. 
i now proper that we should permit Mr. 
Redding to give his own notion of poetry, old and 
new 

ewith’ the ‘Pleasures of Hope’ the existing 
ghoolof poetry claims little affinity. To polish 
«the verses which inspiration, real or 

fancied, ces; is out of fashion. Like the cheap 
~ s@rwam manufacturers, not made to last, 
feet quantity and celerity of production find 
potfavourin the ‘discerning’ public. It seems 
audacious to advocate, even in a measured degree, 
tit mistakes’ of certain ancients, committed for 
some thousands of years, and by our better writers 
y before it was discovered by the *‘ Lake 

Poets’ that thie productions of the muse need no 
in language or imagery, and that to 

Sit aesencnary course of things in all other 
im poetry stark heresy, the ‘ideal’ being 

in spontaneous language must follow 

ature, Nomatter if writers in this mode break 
their own laws, it is only a species of lapsus, when 
lyoccurs. The true poetic vein is the 
taken from the mouths of men under the 

influence of natural feeling, let it be as low as it 
gays the great apostle of the new school, 
i continually breaking his own irrevocable law 
To this modern school, poetical diction, 

imagery, terse phrase, and lines breathing 

of beauty inthe execution, are no ways. tolerable. 
ned ass cannot alone be pitied, it 

mite hailed'as ‘brother’ by one, and be made 
tighero of his tale by another. Fit audience, 
few, will alone be found to admire a poem 
“Pleasures of Hope.’ Grace and beauty, 
and feeling, may be blended in its composi- 
fin, the: may be somewhat above that of 
ps ll yet on this ground it was condemned 
against by a host of critics; of whom, 

fironé who'understands the mere rudiments of his 
are'at least adozen good authors. 

wiot feelthat all this censure is vain ? 
Tielawof the past will be emergent above the 
Waeof time, together with what it justifies. The 
finished productions will have the longest 

lation, the mists of error dispersing before the 
ai-birst of a purer taste with the many works to 
like'a’ piece of harmonious music which 
some’ great Apollonian wreath for the 
carries in its foliage perfume and colours 
tthwith'genius, this poem bears along sense with 
Sud, while the antitheses stamp the sentiment 
itididly upon the memory, under impressions cal- 
tO exalt eminently the pride of the lyre. 
poem, according to some, is an 

which cloys in poetry as in condi- 

& If it be really too sweet for some palates, let 
like virgin honey, a portion ata time, 

them be the more happy in protracting their 






UF 


_* Mr. Redding’s poetical creed. He is 
fh to it, so long as he “gives a reason for the 
that is in him.” 

ng his heresies. Suffice it, that he has 
Mitten, in the present, a conscientious and in- 
:book, and that the admirers of his poet- 

- receive it with well-merited thankful- 


ME MaRvELLous ADVENTURES AND RARE 
ae: 8 OF MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. 
ian collected, chronicled, and set forth in our Eng- 
Tongue, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. 
with many most diverting and cunning de- 

Wes, by Alfred Crowquill.—Triibner and Co. 


Ba love of light literature is based on qualities 


are universal in all ages and all races. The 


the story-teller, the joker, have been, are, 
be, acceptable, not only to the mul- 
but the We all like to have our 


apd Stimulated and quaff this dram- 
of literature with delight. The fables 


or Pilpay; the jokes of Joe Miller, the 


We have no intention of 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Why should | will be delighted with this edition by Mr. Mac- 


kenzie and Mr. Crowquill. Master Eulenspiegel, 
or, as we translate it, Owlglass, it is preten 
was an actual’ person, and even a gravestone is 
shown at a village‘in Saxony called MGllen; but, 
as we know, the gravestone of our Joe Miller was 
to be seen in the churchyard now occupied by the 
new hospital in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, inl veh no one 
attributes to him the jokes in the popular book 
which goes by hisname. The only certainty about 
this German collection is that a monk, named 
Thomas Murner, a Doctor of Divinity, published 
in a collected form the many anecdotes somewhere 
in the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
He also entered into the controversy with Luther; 
and wrote a defence of our polemical monarch, 
Henry the Eighth, when that burly disputant 
aspired to be a Defender of the Faith. Dr. Mur- 
ner’s jest book gained, however, much more opu- 
larity here than his theological work, | a 
translated twice into the then popular black letter, 
besides being pilfered and “ aed ” by the rude 
dramatists of the time. It is almost superfluous to 
say that this work is but one of many which de- 
lighted the open-hearted and merry populace of 
the middle ages; a class of writing which may be 
said to have been bred and created by the popular 
manners and notions. 

Mr. Mackenzie has made diligent use of all 
editions, and has judiciously founded his version 
of the hundred and eleven stories, on the old 
English translation, of Henry the Eighth’s time. 
By this means he has imparted the flavour of 
antiquity to the style, whilst he has freed it from 
the incumbrances of the obsolete language and 
spelling. He has also, with excellent taste and 
skill, purged it of all the grossness which invariably 
accompanied any jocular work in the middle ages. 
He has, in truth, executed his work with great 


judgment, and, as far as we can judge, with con- 


siderable talent, for he has imparted to his little 
narrative, the force and vigour of original compo- 
sition. All that can be collected of the work and 
its origin he has put readily into appendices, and 
we cannot, indeed, imagine a prettier and more 
interesting edition of this famous old German book. 
It will delight young and old; and the careful, 
artistic, and humorous designs of Mr. Crowquill 
will equally please the children, both of large and 
small growth. ‘The publisher has been equally 
zealous, and has supplied paper, printing, and 
binding with great taste, in perfect accordance 
with the contents and illustrations of the work. 
Altogether, we cannot doubt its popularity, espe- 
cially as.a Christmas gift. 





NEW TRAVELS. 


TEN YEARS OF A PREACHER’S LIFE. By William 
Henry Milburn, author of “Rifle, Axe, and Saddle 
Bags.’’~—Sampson Low and Son. 

Mr. Muburn is known in England as the author 

of “ Rifle, Axe, and Saddle Bags,” but in America 

he is also known as one of that noble little band of 
pioneers who travel about among the half civilised 
people of the deserts of America, teaching the 

Gospel and the manners of civilised life. In the 

ten years of his preacher life Mr. Milburn has 

travelled over nearly 30,000 miles, of which a 

great deal of his experiences is given in the work 

before mentioned. Being nearly blind from his 
childhood we miss the word painting so often 
displayed by our travellers. It may be said, 
how can a man being blind write an interest- 
ing book of travels? Mr. Milburn has done so, 
nevertheless; and what is wanting in poetical 
description is more than made up to the reader 
in observations on manners and customs of the 
numerous — with whom the writer came 
in contact. Many were the adventures that 


“ Billy,” as he was familiarly called, encountered, | when 


of which, through his infirmity, he acted the prin- 
cipal part. Mr. Arthur, who has written an intro- 
duction to the volume before us, states that— 
“With a curious little glass, he (Mr. Milburn) has 





tried to spell. out the outline of an old ruin; and. 
eee 
would suffice for evidence that grey and 


green ivy did exist on the spot.. But his ques 
tions, his mode of stimulati pestis thes saa“ 
his incomparable power o ne in an. 
inward view, the filling up suggested by words; 
with. the outline vaguely traced on his eye; enable 


him to see before his mind much more than many 
with two bright eyes.” 

Mr. Milburn argues: that of sight. and. hearing, 
hearing is the greatest blessing. ‘This has been 
argued re in a very able ish work—“ The 
Three Chances.” Upon which Mr. Arthur says:— 
“ That wonderful ear (Mr. Milburn’s), trained to 
interpret voice, till every tone lets out seerets un- 
suspected and unsought by ordinary men, detects. 
the. physical temperament, the height, the degree 
of vigour, the education, .the temper, the 
society, the moral tone of the speaker in a 


few conversations—ay, in one.” Mr. Milburn 
was not more than twenty years of when 
he joined the’ hardy band of travelling Methodist 


preachers, in whose ranks there were, and.are — 
men of great natural talents, of a cheerful 

worthy disposition, many of whom might be 
taken as models of “ muscular Christianity.” Of 
this class Peter Cartwright, known to us as the 
Backwoods’ Preacher, is a fair specimen. To 
many of these preachers it is a life of » 
as the places selected for preaching are o' 

twenty miles apart, and that across a wild prairie: 
It may be imagined that it was doubly dangerousto 
Mr. Milburn, yet he did it, and that alone with 
only his faithful steed, to whom he pays a. feeling 
tribute. In this’ manner, during the first year, 
he travelled over three thousand miles: and 
preached nearly four hundred times; his congre- 
gation often consisted of three or four people, and 
those of the most rude-mannered and ungodly 


class. The training of these preachers is wo 
recording. A young man, duri the first year, is 
called a Ries he is placed under the tutorship 


of some experienced in the life, and if in that time 
he can preach before a congregation, themselves 
among the number, and can an examination 
before a meeting of seniors, he becomes a regular 
preacher, with pay. Sometimes: it hap that 
these good fathers are obli to s i 
ragingly of their charge. . Milburn gives an 
instance :—“ A young man in my position, as @ 
helper, was complained of at his quarterly confer- 
ence, to the effect, first, that he could poopornere 
second, that he was attentive to all girls 
arounc the circuit, and third, that he was con- 
stantly engaged in swopping horses. In defendi 
himself he stated—first, that he knew as 

as any of them that he could not and he 
was sure it did not trouble them as it did him; 
second, that they need not be alarmed -at his atten- 
tion to the girls, for he would not think. of marry- 
ing the daughter of any man nt; and third, 
as to trading in horses, what else was he to do? 
They paid him nothing, and he had no other wa 
of ing money enough to buy his clothes. 
This little extract will give our readers a. little 
notion of the humorous, though simple, style of 
Mr. Milburn’s little book, which breathes a manly 
and cheerful self-dependence under his great 
affliction. In the second year of his backwoods 
preaching‘he was offered the chaplainship of the Con- 
gress of the United States through lecturing some 
of the members while on Soar = a steamboat 
for using obscene language rom his position 
he collected many pnatinies of that distinguished 
body, which are given in the little volume before 
us, with some wonderful (for a blind man) portrai+ 
tures of the principal members, which we recomr 
mend our readers to become acquainted with. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
FROM THE DECLARATION OF WAR BY pa 
IN 1793, TO THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE 
FOURTH. By William James. A. new 
additions and notes, in six volumes.—Richard Bentley, 


TueseE volumes complete the work which has: been 
continued to the Battle of Navarino. “ James's 
Naval History 





oO gt 


can be said to be complete wi 


















THE WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES OF 
MR. SAM SLICK OF SLICKVILLE.—Hurst and 
Blackett. 


We need only mention that Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett have added to their series of standard 
works for this month, Judge Haliburton’s “ Wise 
Saws of Sam Slick.” It se Me to be 
known that the public can get this most humorous 
work very handsomely printed and bound for five 
illings, to ensure it a great sale. Reader, if you 
have not read the work do so at once. 
THE PROSE WORKS OF HENRY WORDSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. Parts I. and II.—Dean and Son. 


Tuts is a new and illustrated edition of the Ameri- 
can Woke prose works, — Bie on 
ton aper, and “illustrated by Birket Foster, 
from drawings made on the spot in which the 
writer of the fiction has laid the incidents of his 
story.” “Hyperion” will be completed in five 
one shilling numbers, which, when bound, will 
make a very handsome Christmas volyme. 


HE BIGLOW PAPERS. By James Russell Lowell. 
Newly Edited, with a Preface. By the author of “Tom 
Brown's School Days.'’—Triibner & Co. 


We have often wondered why some ye tm. 
English publisher did not bring out an edition o 
the “Biglow Papers.” We ‘had only just re- 
ceived one, and as usual we find that there are 
two Biglows in the field by receiving a second. 
With this we have nothing to do, nor can we see 
the injustice, remembering, as we do, how long it 
is since the work —nearly ten years a 

uite time rir one would think, for publishers 
to have decided about reprinting it. It cannot be 
that there has been no call for the work. The 
case is different with the writer of a popular work 
when republished on either side of the Atlantic 
immediately it is out, without the writer getting 
any recompense. The “ Biglow Papers” are the 
most humorous things of the kind ever written ; 
if, indeed, there is any of the same-class. The 
dialect will appear to most refined readers in 
the same light as that spoken in Yorkshire to the 
Londoner ; but those who master its peculiarities, 
and appreciate genial, though broad humour, will 
be sure, as Mr. Hughes remarks, to swear eternal 
friendship to the writer of them. 








THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS. Translated from 
the French of Lesage by Tobias Smollett.—H. G. Bohn. 
“Gr Bras” is the new volume of Mr. Bohn’s 
illustrated library. This is a new edition carefully 
revised, with the twenty-four line engravings by 

Smirke and Cruikshank. 


BVERYBODY’S JOURNAL.—Office, 332, Strand. 


“Everrnopy’s JournaL” supplies a great want 
long felt. We must not be crime’ to depre- 
ciate the old-established penny journals, that would 
be eer tothe other. No; they created 
a want for themselves, i.e., they created readers in 
every village throughout the United Kingdom, 
and these readers’ tastes have advanced more 
rapidly than the papers that first taught them that 
it was better to sperfd one penny in reading than 
two in beer. In order to supply this want, and give 
the whole public a journal that an educated people, 
as well as the cottager, might read, “Everybody's 
Journal,” has been started, and most heartily 
we wish it suecess:—to ensure that, it only 
requires to be known, if indeed it is not a success 
already. The first part contains upwards of fifty 
articles and twenty illustrations, principally by 
people of established li reputations. Among 
the former we may mention Captain Sherard Osborn, 
Gerald ee Samuel Lover, Dudley Costello, 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall, and Albany Fonblanque. The 
artists are John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, Charles 
Bennett, and T. R. Maequoid. 

It is rather difficult to find any fault. But 
an article called the “Book World” is very 



















THE LEADER! 


SERIALS. 

Biackwoop contains a rather depreciatory 
criticism of Mr. Tennyson’s “Idylls,” parts of 
which show a most defective taste on the part of 
the critic. He is all for hard, metallic, mechanic 
versifications, and will not permit to the poet any 
variety of numbers. Thus he says, that “the accent 
falls perforce on the least important word” in the 
following line:— 

“The Prince, without a word, from his horse fell.” 


Now, no good elocutionist would place the accent on 
the pronoun his, but on the noun horse ; and this 
slight variation in the accent serves the poet’s 
purpose of breaking up, by an occasional irregularity, 
the monotony of his verse. our great blank 
verse writers claim this privilege. Thus Shakspere’s 
Emilia says :— 

“Tis not a year or two shews us a man.”’ 


Only a very bad actress would read this, “shews us 
a@ man.” 

Again, he says that a verse from Vivian is still 
worse. Judge, reader, for yourself. 

“ Her eyes and neck, glittering, went and came.”” 
Who sees not that the alteration of the accent here 
makes the sound an echo to the sefse, and was so 
designed by the poet ? Let the reviewer know that 
such lines are not owing to the poet’s negligence, but 
to his skill: let him learn more reverence, and he 
will become more accurate. The best criticism is 
affirmative—the columns of ebony might have been 
better filled. The political articles are on India and 
China—safer ground than Italy for a “Blackwood” 
politician. The leading article is on M. J. M. 
Dargand’s “ Histoire de Marie Stuart, ” which deserve 
attention. The remaining papers are chiefly 
continuations ; one on Dr. Vaughan’s “ Revolutions 
in English History’ being an exception. 

Fraser contains a paper on “ Our Religious and 
Philosophical Guides—Mansel and Maurice,” which 
is of great importance in these times, when theology 
and philosophy seem inclined to meet in a sympa- 
thetic embrace. The quarrel between the rival 
logicians is adroitly managed, The political articles 
are not quite so satisfactory. “Sword and Gown” is 
concluded. “Holmby House” continued. The mis- 
cellaneous papers are interesting. 

Ectectic starts with an article on the Rev. Baden 
Powell, whom it calls “ the Iconoclast of the English 
Charch.” Mary Howitt's Sun Pictures continue to 
be as faithful as ever. Garibaldi and the Italians 
also command a spirited paper. The number on the 
whole is decidedly good. 

Macmitran’s Maaazine (No. I.).—This is a new 
periodical, published at Cambridge, and starts with a 
political article, the creed of which is, that England 
will best fulfil the most essential part of her duty 
to the rest of the world by attending diligently to 
her own affairs. The author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days” contributes a readable article under 
the title of “ Tom Brown at Oxford.” A specimen 
of the “ Joint Compositions” of Mr. Venables and 
the late Henry Lushington is given in a reprint of 
“Cobbett ; or a Rural Ride.” Mr. Frankin Lushing- 
ton also contributes a paper on “The Crisis of 
Italian Freedom.” It is excellently well argued. A 
criticism on Tennyson, also, has much merit. Ina 
word, the new magazine promises well. 

Dusiin Universitry.—* The Season Ticket” is 
continued, and isas humorousasever. Itisnow known 
that Judge Haliburton is the author of these articles, 
which are altogether worthy of Sam Slick. There 
is likewise an appreciative drticle on Heine, the 
political poet of Germany, as recently translated by 
Mr. J. Bowring ; and another on Mr. Thackeray, 
as a satirist and humorist. The remainder of the 
number is of average merit. 

Tiran.—Being “a son of Heaven and earth,” this 
publication is theological as well as logical, and 
starts this month with an article on sermon-making, 
very sensible, and containing excellent suggestions. 
The residue of the papers are of the usual kind. 

Unrversat Review (No. [X.)has also an article on 
sermon-making, which may be aidant in the im- 
et pa of pulpit compositions. More is evi- 

mtly now required in this line of art than its 
professors have hitherto accorded. The rest of the 
articles are partly political and partly social. 
Part III. of “ A Great Mistake,” proceeds pleasantly 
enough. 

Art Journat.—The illustrations consist this 
month of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of the 
Princess Charlotte, G. Chamber’s picture of Green- 


| wich Hospital, and Park’s example “from the 


moors,” which agreeably substitutes the usual sculp- 
ture specimen. The illustrated article consists of 
s from Sir T. Lawrence’s work, and an 

essay on his merit. 
Nationat Macazixne (Part XXXVIL) is embel- 
ied with large and bold engravings of Haydon’s 
Dentatus, Charl and the Saxons, and the 
Shipwreck of Sinbad. The literature has too much 





‘this month of an utilitarian air. A new story is 
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commenced, entitled “Sundown,” by Edwary 
ping, which shows talent. Mr. J, Ewing 
also exhibits a lively vein, which wil] 
improve in the working. But on the 
number is, we fear, inferior to former ones, 
Once a Week (Part IV.) continues its y 
cellent arrangements, both in regard to its 
lishmeots and literature. They are of 
excellence, A paper on toadstool eating 
by experience the edible nature of various 
which are usually avoided as non 
is a large variety of ampsing and instructive 
ConstiTuTIONAL Press (No. VIIL) is not 
bright this month ; but “ Hopes and Fears” jg 
tinued, and there is an attempt at a ph 
paper under the title of “The Shams of the 
and the Latent Truth they represent.” Po 


‘% 


science and popular preaching are the two shams» 


elaborately exposed ; but we cannot cc 
the writer on his success. 

RECREATIVE SCIENCE presents a variety 
articles properly illustrated. 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL (No, XXL) 
its reputation. 

eye: ALMANAC FOR 1860.—This 
edited by Cuthbert W. Johnson, F 
William Shaw, Esq., is now vubliche’ an 
and maintains its character for the 
of its information, in regard to the 


, for 
it is expressly designed. 


Kineston’s Magazine ror Boys (No, IX) has 


; Series, edited by 
The illustrations to this first 


part are first-rate, and the literary matter excellent, 
CassELL’s Ixtustrarep Famizy Bipte (Part 
Popular Natural History (Fees VIIL), and 

IL), respectively 

getting-up 


eight articles of the usual merit. 
Tue Wetcome Gurst, New 
Robert B. Brough. 


VL), 
Illustrated Family Paper (Part 
maintain their reputation for admirable 
and pictorial embellishment. 


Gatiery oF Nature (Part XIIL)- continues 
still to do credit to the care and knowledge of Mr, 


Milner and Messrs. Chambers. 


Cuarves Kyion1’s Porutar History or Exe 


LAND, and English Cyclopedia, 


maintain 
relative superiority among publications of their 


class. 


Tue “ Quay of the Dioscuri,” by Macarius, forms 
ker’s Historical 
Tales, in relation to Church matters. It professes 
to be translated from two Alexandrian manuscripts, 


the ninth number of J. H. and J. 





WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON. Collected and Edited, 
by James Spedding, M.A., Robert Leslie Ellis, MA, 
and Douglas Denon Heath. Vol. VIL.—Literary and 


Professional Work. Vel. II. 


Tus volume completes the collection of Lord 
and Professional works. Among 
others, it contains his metrical version of certain 
We have now 


Bacon’s Lite 


psalms, and another poem or two. 
an opportunity of reconside 
these productions. 
custom to condemn them utterly, as 

and as showing Bacon's inaptitude for verse 
rhyme. In our opinion, they testify to 
master’s hand: they are not un ‘ 
speare—nay, not unfrequently have his 
thought and expression. The present 


the ineril 


pears not to be willing to go to this extent in their 


favour; but he goes very far in his desire 
rescue them from the prejudice by which 
have been misjudged. 


and instances his very fine man 
137th Psalm, in which Bacon has 
compensate the inevitable loss 
force by the development of meanu 
implied or suggested by the 


translation,” he adds, “ serves, indeed, for s kind 
and holds up light by 


had al- 


of poetical commentary, c 
which to read the selaloak He likewise 


that, “deeply pathetic as the 137th Psalm 
i d it much more 
ways P= | to him, he had found } tit” 


affecting since he read Bacon's paraphré 
Now this is going far; it is testifying, 
to poetic power, so far as the translator 
paraphrast can exhibit the same. the 
trates his meaning by the following 
italicised as we give it :— 
“ When as we sate, a eee, ond deol 
1 e rive . 
4 ab ‘the tasks which in our captive state 
Wr veers iy ak 
Se : to our hoe souls to yield. } 
“But found we failed of our accoun 
‘For when our minds some freedom did obtain, 
Straightways the memory of Sion Mount ‘ 
Did. afresh our wounds to bleed again 
So that with present and future 
Our eyes burst forth 


to'a stream of tears. 





on the willow trees were 


“As f since sorrow struck them dum, 
We hanged them - 


“ie 


v- 


* 
Y 


wriateneen 


It has hitherto been the 


ae 


e finds that in the art 

metrical paraphrase Bacon is nae 

contrived to 

of lyric fire and 
ings which 


and the 
The editor illus- 
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seg following is quoted :— 
ith a tide ; 
’ “eMign cartier all his thoughts that mounted high ; 


versification. 
Bey cersli of aGreek epigram, attributed to 


5, 1859.] 


hrases fully bear out the 
t “Bacon had all the na- 


which a poet wants: a fine ear for 


for imaginative effect in words, 
passion.” In further illustra- 


Mach ne cfore the dream, that will not bide, 


before the sight of waking eye ; 
as the grass, that anes term obtain 
Gee the summer come about again.”’ 


thought,” says the able editor, “in the 
na line could ~ well be fitted with imagery, 
sends and rhythm more apt and imaginative; and 
Feiss tenderness of expression in the conclud- 
ye couplet which comes manifestly out of a 
jn sensitive sympathy with nature, and fully 
capable of the poet's faith— 
: That every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. <i 
Jn the opening of the 104th Psalm he quotes also 
heroic couplets which he thinks quite equal 
to They are, indeed, grand samples of 
Still finer, however, 


"Plato the comic poet, and to Crato 


On the basis of the epigram the paro- 

A in fact, raised another anda better poem, 
gai treated it in avery different manner. Herein 
tbe found both “ special felicity in the expres- 
* and “music in the metre,” with “a tone 
inlaintive melody, which is chiefly due to the 


metrical arrangement.” Here, too, we may add, 
ge some Shaksperian lines; e.g.— 
“Who then to frail mortality shall trust, 

But limns the water, or but writes in dust.” 


* What is it then to have or have no wife, 
But single thraldom, or a double strife ?"’ 
In others of these versions, similar beauties may 
be detected, such as— 


“Before the hills did intercept the eye, 
Or that the frame was up of earthly stage, 
One God thou wert, and art, and still shall be ; 
The line of Time, it doth not measure thee.” 


*Orasa watch by night, that course doth keep, 
' goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep.”’ 


“Asa tale told, which sometimes men attend, 

* And sometimes not, our life steals to an end.”’ 

This will suffice at least, to reinstate Lord 
Pic's chdtacter as a poet, if it do no more. 
The contributions to this volume are both numer- 

i t. The reader willexpect some- 


ous and 
ing of a list. It includes the “‘ Advertisement 
tag War,” “ The True Greatness of 
in,” “Colours of Good and Evil,” “ Letter 
iad Discourse to Sir Henry Savill, touching Helps 
for the Intellectual Powers,” “Short Notes for 
ion,” “ Apophthegms,” “ Promus of 
Formulariesand Elegancies,” “ Religious Writings, 
Meditations,” &c., “‘ Christian Paradoxes,” 
of course the versions of the Psalms on which 
We have commented. The remainder of the 
Whme consists of professional works, which are 
ied with a general preface, which is most 
Written. A complete index concludes the 
merit of which, whether as regards 
te matter or the manner, is not easily to be 





Mithe Year Round; a Weekly Journal. Conducted 
Charles Dickens. Vol. I. Office: 11, Wel- 









THE YEAR ROUND” is too well known to re- 
say recommendation from us, and criticism 
be out of place in our pages. The work is, 
more varied in its character than its 
» though managed on the same plan, 

written in the same style—but often of 
public kind—such as the article on the 

ition” and “The Great Eastern 

}” while the form is exactly the same as 
ords, Besides many—the 

Many exquisite sketches and stories—nearly 
hundred in all—by the light infantry of our 
present volume contains “ The Tale 

te Two Cities,” a work of a different kind from 
of Mr. Dickens’ previous works, and of which 

Teserve our remarks till it is completed, 
We see will be next month. Health, long life, 
Prosperity to our contemporary ! 













Note-book ; ‘or Sayings and Doings of a Physician. | 
and Co. 
Writer of “My Note-book” unites the clergy- 
egttte physician. Finding that many of the | 
ts Swed been brought about by their | 
orother ungodly habits, he has under- 
oe show them that to be well in body is nearly 
fo'be good in mind. ‘The lectures in “My 
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Note-book” are principally derived from observa- 
tions in the families where the writer has been the 
doctor: “of course the real names of persons are with- 
held.” If the author is not a better “ man of me- 
dicine” than he is a writer he is certainly not 

clever. The physician should bear in mind the old 
saying, that “ every cobbler should stick to his last.” 


COMMERCIAL, 


i oe 


BANK NOTES FOR INDIA. 

Zz is not strange that currency questions will 

continually force themselves on public atten- 
tion. The universal instrument of exchange— 
the measure of the chief services which man ren- 
ders to man—must always have a great interest 
for all classes : and Governments continually find, 
after they have settled such questions for ever, 
that they surge up again and again for renewed 
discussion and additional legislation. Just now, 
we learn by the last arrivals from the East, that 
the authorities of Japan, in order to fleece the 
Europeans, or buy cheaply from them, have re- 
duced the quantity of silver in the dollar to one- 
third; or, which is equivalent, have issued a new 
coin which, being in exchange nominally a dollar, 
contains only one-third as much precious metal as 
a dollar. The government there, which seems like 
an old feudal one, has revived the practice of the 
barbarous ages of Europe, and cheats by law. 
Just now, apropos of new financial measures for 
India, we find the advantages of bank-notes over 
coins elaborately set forth, so far as the liability to 
falsification is concerned, in the weekly publication 
which is still the organ of the Finance Minister 
for India; and the use of paper money in that 
country recommended. The Economist, however, 
acquiesces in the prohibition to use small notes in 
England, because the public feeling is opposed to 
the use, while it says we need have no fear that a 
paper currency will. be vitiated by fraud in 
India. On the one hand, then, we have brought 
distinctly under our notice the liability of a coin- 
age under the control of a Government to be 
debased, and on the other the advantages of the 
modern invention of paper currency as a very 
efficient guard against fraud. We have, at the 
same time, the wretched infirmity of our public 
men distinctly set before us, who continually ac- 
quiesce in what they avow to be wrong because 
the public, which they pretend to guide and 
govern, prefers, as they say, often calumniously, 
the wrong to the right. 

We may do a little service to the public by now 
briefly reminding it of the difference betwixt 
coin and paper representing coin as the instru- 
ment of exchange, and explaining why the pro- 
posed small notes are far less adapted to India, 
where they are probably to be introduced, than to 
England, where they ar® prohibited: 

The precious metals are as universally re- 
commended to man by their intrinsic qualities, 
as the instruments of the barter which grows 
from the natural division of employments — 
as water for his drink. The chief qualities which 
recommend them are their comparative unchange- 
ableness, their homogeneity and uniformity, and 
their great value in small bulk. All these, and 
te mage | the latter, depend on their weight or 
gravity—that great principle which keeps the 
whole universe, as well as the exchanges of 
insect man in order, All that is really 
necessary to be done in coining them is to 
divide the precious metals in distinct portions 
of some definite and well-known weight, and 
mark that weight on them. Governments have 
gradually usurped this especial business, and 
made it a crime for other people to coin money. 
Of this usurpation they took advantage, and 
everywhere most scandalously vitiated this 
great instrument of mutual service, by falsely 
certifying the weight and value of coins, and 
inflicted thereby on society, through many 
years, more miseries than famihe or plague. 
They adopted false measures—“ an abomination in 
the sight of the Lord.” Their duty was perfectly 
simple and plain, it remains perfectly simple and 








|plain ; but, as we mentioned a fortnight ago, our 


Government now performs it in the most incon- 
venient and disgraceful manner, by making its 
unit of value of the extraordinary weight of 
113,001 grains of fine gold. In the whole com- 
pass of human business we know no illustration 









of the currency were due 
coinage which, from the days of William 
most to the reign of George IV., sent troops 
men and women to the gallows, and were, in the 
face of Europe, the scandal of En 

In process of time paper promises to 
money, founded on the natural confidence 
man must have in man, camé almost universally 
into use. They are known amongst the 
go and were known at a very early period in 

urope, and are now in use all ome ian and 

in America. The sum which they may promise 
to pay is of vey little consequence, whether 
113,001 grains of fine gold or 120 grains, when 
that amount is settled and known as a customary 
coin to the people. Thus the use, in modern 
times, of paper money has lessened and obviated 
much of the prodigious inconveniences of having 
coins of such equivocal weight and relations as 
ours. 

Another advantage of r-money is, that it is 
much less difficult to felon Sie pa fi 
bank notes. Accordingly it is a fact that while 
prosecutions for forgery of Bank of England notes 
was only yd Cage in ae rem of 
secutions for coining and uttering was 716. 
A similar proportion is dowrelia the 
last ten years. But the reason by our 
contemporary, and we think the just reason, for 
bank notes not being forged is, that they are con~ 
tinually sent back to the issuer, and are almost 
immediately detected. All the bankers who issue 
notes have a strong interest in coun 
forgery, and there is nothing which t 

o to a greater expense” to prevent. 
therefore, to be unprofitable. 

But such a reason does not apply to any Govern- 
ment issue of bank notes or any forced circulation 
of notes, such as the Governments of the continent 
have established, but only to the issues of notes 
by private bankers. Accordingly, it is found—and 
this is very important, both as to our legi 
prohibiting the use of small notes in and 
proposing it for India—that since 1850 there has 
not been one prosecution for forging notes in 
Scotland, where the bulk of the circulatior is 
one-pound notes, issued by private banks; while 
between that period and the end of 1858, there 
have been 190 prosecutions for forging Bank of 
England notes. The Bank of England is very 
cautious to cancel all notes that go back to it; 
but being a privileged national organ, issuing 
legal tender which all are obliged to accept, it is not 
liable to have them sent back so rapidly as private 
and competing banks send their notes to 
one another; and, therefore, Bank of England notes 
are forged to a considerable extent, while bank 
notes in Scotland are now never forged. 

The new Minister of Finance for India does not 
ropose, we believe, to allow all the baboos of 
alcutta and Bombay who chose to set up a bank 

to issue super notes; but while neither he nor 
any other person can doubt the utility of paper 
eurrency in India it seems inherent in the 


Ee 


F 


ow 
t is sure, 


‘indian Government, that it should keep the 


issue of such notes in its own lands. A plan, 
therefore, for Government to issue or sanction the 
issue of notes by some one Bank of India wil. want 
the one great safeguard against forgery which be- 
longs to the issue of paper promises to pay by 
private bankers. They will not be exactly what 
they ought to be, but they will be a step in the 
right direction, leading to further improvement. 
A more philosophical and natural course would 
be to allow gold to be used as money, and for the 
Government to take it and issue it at its market 
value in relation to silver. Then to allow a 
if they pleased, to issue any notes they liked; 
as there would be no Bank of England monopoly 
to stand in the way of freedom, and no 
tender notes declared to be actual payments when 
they are only promises to pay, there does not 
seem to be any objection to free banking in India, 
and to the freest issue of any notes the 
please. A free trade in money—though this is 
not the doctripe of some eminent free traders in 
corn—in the t instrument of all exchange— 
will undoub’ help forward the ity of 
India, and make it patient under the additional 
taxation now to be imposed on it. 
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MONEY MARKET & STOCK EXCHANGE. 


market is therefore very steady, without any pres- 
sure. It is said, that the Bank, in consequence, is 
not getting many bills, There is always a good de- 
mand for money to meet bills on this day, but on 
the present oceasion the demand is by no means 
excessive. 

The Stock market, too, was decidedly steady to- 
day, and for some time has been without any great 
fluctuations. Consols opened .at 96 to 964, but 
showed a disposition to firmness, from a report that 
England is to take part in a congress which is 
looked on as a guarantee of peace and quietness, 
At the close of the market Consols were 963. 

There are continual arrivals of gold, but the whole 
is taken for the foreign markets. For some time 
England has been the entrepét of all bullion opera- 
tions. She imports the precious metals from all the 
producing countries, and distributes them over the 
world. In this there is something more than at first 
strikes:the mind. The precious metals are every- 
where used as the measure of value, and as England 
controls the distribution of this universal instrument. 
she consequently has more influence over the genera! 
business of mankind than is measured by the in- 
fluence of her Government. 

The general steadiness which is now noticed in 
mercantile and money affairs is the real commercia 
phenomenon of the hour, Perhaps it has some re- 
ference to the fact that the price of wheat has 
undergone no impertant change for twenty-one 
months. Perhaps it is connected with the great 
success of trade. It has grown so much as to be 
independent of or above all petty changes. Its mag- 
nitude gives it the characteristics of a great general 
fact or law which is not liable to interruption or 
change. Itis yet partially affected by political re- 
gulations, but its stability and regularity are due to 
its extent. It is quiet and steady, because its bulk 
is so great that no petty force can move it or im- 
pede its onward march. It is less interesting than 
it was, because it is less liable to fluctuations. 

A further loan for the East Indies on railway de- 
bentures to the amount of £1,500,000 is announced. 

People are very much disposed to laugh at the 
assertion of the Morning Herald, to-day, that the 
preservation of the piratical and barbarous empire 
of Morocco is “essential to our mutual safety.” 
They cannot believe, though the great organ of the 
Conservative party asserts it, that England can 
only maintain her power and her greatness by 
maintaining the integrity of a State which has long 
been the enemy of all Christendom. The Conser- 
yative organ does a grievous injustice to England, 
and magnifies, most unduly, the influence on 
Europe of the possession of Morocco of the southern 
shore of the Straits of Gibraltar. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant tothe Act 7th and 8th Victoria 
cap. 42, for the week ending on Wednesday, the 2nd day 
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All other markets are quiet and steady, In the 
manufacturing districts, si is a general tendency 
to activity. In France, too, trade, especially at 
Lyons, looks more hopeful, and in the United States 
the imports continue to be very large. Our trade is 
now another name for the trade of the world, and as 
we flourish all the nations which trade with us 
may flourish likewise. 





PRICES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL STOCKS AND SHARES 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. 




















This Last 
Week | Week 
esate. os 
3 cent, Consolsa—Money ...+-e.+-05+e+ 
Dr ito Repluced ....cac--+-+ ot | on 
Ditto 04 95 
—_ BtOck 2... cccccsccesscrecvencses 227 
TRGB 0.00 acsccesccrareccrsnccs ‘ 224 
Sxohegect Bills 31 
Canada Government 6 per cent. .. vow ad 
New Brunswick Government 6 per cent. .. IL: 
New South Wales Government 5 per cent. Mr 
South Australia Government 6 per cent.. 113 
Victoria Government 6 per cent........... 107 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent.... in 


Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent.... 
French Rentes, 3 per cent 











Mexican Bonds, 3 per cent 2 
Peruvian Bonds, 44 per cent .........+.++. 
ee Bonds, 3 per cent. ...4...0.ose000. 
kish Serip, 6 per Cent......ceeeraceree- 
RAILWAYS. . 

Bristoband Exeter... .....nccccrcesseecses 100 
Caledonian........ oof . 92 
Eastern Counties 56 
East Lancashire ......... o* 
Great Northern ......-ccccvesccsvesccvces 104 

I RPE od Sosa ciupupesedeccéeces 65 
Laneashire and Yorkshire .........0++.0«- 9s 
London and Blackwall..........+++++ 66 
London, Brighton, and South Coast. . 113% 
London and North-Western......... oe 
London and South-Western ...........+.+ 96 
EEE ocadbegvacaccepcvegcsmessne tececis 106 
UND MTNEIE So caccestecnscescces Socvece 6 
North Staffordshire ........csseseceeeeees 4d 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton..} 34, 
MMSE <5 03s crbeccccacecssescsce 78 
RRVEINR 6 ois Saseneidivinds civedoecescves’ 75 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India... ... 
Calcutta and South Eastern 





Great Indian Peninsula . 














BERTIER |. nscwicnd sc cccceccccnccceccecesecéée S4 

PN) anne anti coneanennge + satin oan 20 19 
Buffalo and Lake Huron .... ......+.+.0+. § 

Grand Trunk of Canada.,.............++- 3&8 40 
Great Western of Canada.........sss-00+ 14 143 
psa reetg! and Rotterdam. ..........peeeees ee 4 
Duteh Bhemigh ..........cccccssccccacece 4d ita 
Eastern of Brance.......-cccccccovecesss 27, 27. 
Great Luxemburg ..... 7 7 
Lombardo- Venetian .......... 12 12 
Northern of France ......,... 37 37) 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean . nad 36 q 
WORD CG UIOONS oo oso ccvccccecccccepess 55 66 
Southern of France. ........./ SeAdb shies al 21 21 
Western and North-Western of France ..| 23 23 





RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the Banta and San 





59,900 | FRaNcisco Raitway Company took place to-day, 





of November, 1859:— 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued...... £30,755,905|Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Seeurities . 
Gold &Bullion 16,280,906 
Silver Bullion ..,. 
£:30,755,905, £39,755, 905 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
ae tors’ Capi- ernment Secu- 
ehddinine> hpomall £14,553, rities (inel 
Publisibepositaia- "| Annuity) +10. 87517 
© (in- nnuity)....... 
eluding, Exehe- her See 18,809,026 
er, copings’  —— —«_ FINGER cbc ccdcvccce 36, 
nks, Commis- old and Silver 
sioners of Na-  —=—s_ |. COM... ..0seeee 
tional Debt, and 
Dividend Ac- 
CoumtS)....5- +206 12, 
Other Deposits.... 14,571,619) 
Seven ay an 
other Bills...... 907,172 
£38,676,114 £38676, 114 


M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
Dated November 3, 1859. 





GENERAL TRADE REPORT. 

Friday Evening. 
Tur corn market was Lange Ae am om In 
general the terms are and steadiness 
a a. 
we must oo a 

wing winter ec, Ia 

Goede 


Mr. Samuel in the chair. The report was satisfac- 
tory as to the progress of the works, and it is ex- 
pected that the first section will be opened in June 
next. The call made in May last of £2 per share 
had been duly responded to. The directors con- 
template making calls to the extent of £5 per share 
in the ensuing year. ‘The accounts showed a 
balance of receipts over expenditure, on 20th of 
September last, of £48,153. The report having 


490 | been adopted, a vote of thanks was passed to the 
556,481 | directors. 


The traffic receipts on the Great WasTerNn 
Raiway of Canapa, for the week ending the 14th 
of October, exhibited a decrease of £152 as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. 


The directors of the East Inp1an Rartpway Com- 
PaNny notify that they will receive applications until 
the 12th instant for Five per Cent. Debentures at 
par, to the extent.of 1,600,0001., for five years. The 
Taga of the principal and interest is guaranteed 

y the Secretary of State for India, in Council. The 
option of conversion is thus expressed: “The 
holders: will have the option, at the expiration of 
12 months from the date of the bonds, and thence- 
forward, upon giving one month’s notice at any 
time before the same become payable, of con- 
verting them into Extension Shares of 20/. each, 
semiees 5 per cent. interest.” The directors have 

made a call of 51. on the F Extension 
























Scottish Central nailway Companies, 
————E—E—EE= 
JOINT STOCK CK COMPANIES, 


Tue prospectus has been issued of the Tor, 
Rorgry Company, with a capital of £3000 
£10 shares. The object is to carry .en 

the business of a rope manufacturing uring firm, sh, 
with a branchat Whitby, i is stated to have 
successful operation for the last:ten pay he bpp 
pelatons _— ihe whole of their cor vas 
shares, which are not to earry di : 
dividend of 15 per cent. shall have ee a ° 
the subscribed capital. 

A payment of £13, card has been made 
directors of the RAS IRRIGATION, ( 
Company to the Indian Treasury, givi 
yy instalments of a different 
of £402,833, on account of the capital of he 
company. ae 
The report of the INLAND GENERAL Srzam Nay. 
e@ation Company for the first half of this 
shows a profit of Rs. 4,38,479 which will 
shareholders at the rate of 50 per cent, per an 
For the same period the Calcutta Auction © 
have declared a dividend at the rate of 44 
per annum. ‘The share list shows’250 ; 
ye 5,089 inion, on which the sumof Me) 

as D up. The Cutatandings amennning 
large sum. sapere 

An undertaking has been mete ed “ 
Agricultural Engineers’ Com ae “Te 
to establish in London a depot of the best 
tural engines and machinery, to which buyers from 
the colonies and foreign countries may resort, 
The shareholders are principally large manuf 
turers, and the Board is composed of experienced — 
persons. 

Ata meeting of the Brrrisu «ND Inism/Micmne 
TeLecrapy Company at Liverpool, Mr. J. C. Ewart, 
M.P., in the chair, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, authorising the directors to raise.£70,00 
for further extensions. 

The prospectus of the Great Norrapry Corpse 
Mrninc Company or Sourn Avstratia (Limited) 
has been issued, the capital being £160,000 in 90,000 
shares of £2 each, 10s, to be paid at the date of 
cation, and a further sum of 10s. per share 
ae of one month from . date of allotment, 

he company pro to work the valuable proper 
ties known as Gabe! ’s Mines, situated about 14 
miles north of Port Augusta, in the colony of ‘South 
Australia, and it is alleged that the wesourcesare 
considerable. The local government to be 
prepared to afford facilities ro" their dey: 


er 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 1. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Bennett Barnett, Burlington-gardens, Bond-street 
dealer in pictures. 


oe Layton, Landport, Portsea, Hants,’ boot 
William Chesworth Caldwell, Nassau-place, Cammel 


cial-road East, tailor. 
James Barnard, , Aldershott, licensed victualler. 


afuny 
George Kindersley Jackson, Elizabeth-street, South 
Pimlico, 

uisa Ma » Exeter, milliner. 
Thomas Simister. eae 


Esther 
Samuel Russell, West. artlepool, 
Friday, November 4. 
BANKRUPTS. 

William Attwells, Arundel-street, Strand, vietualler. 

Charles Koeber, Vigo-street, Regent-street, 
woollen dra 

William Kas gen eee | Sermon-lane, Doctor’ 
Commons, City, 


Walter Phillip a ee ne 

Samuel Walters and’ Thomas ‘ sa, Liver 
cattle ers. 

Thomas Henry Fairhall and William Sutegjums4a® 
don-road, Southwark, ironmongers. 

Wi.liam Rex, Wandsworth and Putney ees, 

ualler. 

Percivall Tunstall, Golden-hill, ie 

Benjamin Geldart ’ Goode, Heston, ‘ 
maker, 

Charles he mg Liverpool 

Jos J cept Wala Ria) 
Walmsley monn and Robert 
manufacturers. 

SCOTCH 7 aarp: 








Edward Leatherlands, ean atrests 
Leon Millard and Richard Harcourt, Birmingi#® 
Robert Leith, milliner 

Angus, Leith, habire, farmer 


licensed vict 
modellers. 
George Watson, 
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‘ Nov, 4, 1849. 


“SHIDLING” RAZORS 
Warranted good by the Makers. 
| MAPPIN}S #8. RAZORS Shave well for (Three Years. 
snitable for Hard or’ Soft 
Ten Years. 


—SAPPIN'S DRESSING CASES AND 
TRAVELLING BAGS. 





fitted...... @1 1 0 
i Lester Pomtner Dire Dressing Case, alk 
sap descce sn raving” sna Deco 
fitted with 16 Articles, jutside Pocket 
opeeeere aeee £4 00 
"with: ‘addition 
Lessertsba, Batent Ink, and Light, px 
eeecececapereceseceessscessssces 00 
*s very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dress- 
emer Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Out- adel 
Pocket .. cena peraraeeneecrecsererceeassese b7 
°s 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, 
Fittings , best Glass, fitted with 26 Ar- 
Pe) Pr Oe £1110 0 
, Piz in. ‘Writing and Docssing Bag, 
= necessary, ver some, 
mith every socccccees vs eces d coccceccccce £15 0 0@ 
a Lady's Travelling Bag, 13 in., 
comple yy th 14 Articles, Outside 
epsgccecccccccoccceccoecscce £215 0 
on 8 Travelling Bag, Lined 
ee 16 Sxtiales, Outside Pocket, 
Jababbepee* 04ade oo gancscsceqescsce £1 4 0 
ae * with addition 
‘of Writing Materials, ‘Ink, and Light, com- P 
eeeeerccesetccecccccccccceccccccces 6 6&6 @ 
Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing 
15 in., aited with 28 Articles, complete. £10 0 0 
r Lady’s Writing and Dre ssing 
Bie. fied with 30 Articles, Outside *. 
peesedece-cocdccessccecesoce f13 0 0 
; eas 8 Travelling and Dressing 
a aiea very complete, Silver Tops 
t load Bottles, Ivory Brushes, very 
BABE, op co vcccacccecccqesccooces £22 0 0 


k of Engrav ings, with Prices attached, for- 
y Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
@and@, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, 
semen or —Qucen’ s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 





and CO.’S CONJOINT G ARME NTS. Ss. 
Consisting of Guinea Coat and Vest, Twenty Shillin, 
rsand Vest, and Thirty-eight Shilling Whole Suits; 
well designed from uniform patterns. 
IN : 86, Oxford-street. 
GHAM: 21, 22, and 23, New-street. 
; 42, Briggate. 


phe and Cos CAMBRIDGE SAC and 

, ‘AGET JACK ETS.—The best possible garments for 
"s customary in-door or out-door wear. Price 
Oi. 16s. 6d., 21s., 258., and 31s. 6d. 








and SURTOUT 


AM and CO. Ss DRESS 
TS,in West of England W cel~dy ed Black Cloths, 
loths, Woaded Fabries, &c. 


Saxony Broad 
to-638. 





YAM and Co.'s OVER COATS and CAPES, 
in Venetian and Llama Cloths, Undressed and Mixed 
muaires, Merinos, Cashmerettes, &c. Price 16s. 6d., 

Ms, 2, and 356 





faultless adaptation toe arly age, habits, — 

*s Belt Suits in new and beautiful mate- 

Prive 108. 6d., 158. 6d., i and 21s. Light Overcoats and 
8s. Gd., 108, 6d., 128. Gd 





and Co..s HARROW, ETON, » and 
BY SUITS. Three new styles, becoming in 
serviceable for school or dress wear, and admirably 


Pay for young gentlemen. Price 15s. 6d., 21s., 25s., and 








‘AM and CO.S CLOTHING TO ORDER, 
in every variety of Novel Fabric. French 
Cutters employed. 


yan and CO.’S True-fitting TROUSERS. — 
— a. on a self-adjusting and shape-retaining 
178. 6d. ; Vests to match, 8s. 6d.. 


CAUTION 


man, tn4 CO. are connected only with the following 


LONDON : 86, Oxford-street. 
GHAM: 21, 22, and 23, New street. 
: #2, Briggate. 


(ERTAIN MEANS OF SELF CURE. 


St OF CHARITY.—A Gentleman having been 
hervous debility of long standing, the result of 

tbe: and after much mental and bodily suffering, 
charitable to render such information to others 

“> 48 may restore them to health without 

Full pamesdiars cont ¢ to any address, by enclos- 
ups prepay postage Address 
ARD, Esq., Clive- tice, ‘near Birming- 








GREY HAIR RESTORED 
70 ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 


md 7 Nervous Headache, Ryne 

aT MAGNETIC BEL SSHES, 10s, and ise COMBS 
eg ay rag a are 
Peli the thats -street, London, where may be had, 

te ea oS Cane peeps Gres, 
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TEETH WITHOUT SRRINSS. : 


By Her Majesty's Letters Patent. 7 
Improper Mastication and ant ‘is attendant thereon may 
be avoided by wearing Artificial Teeth properly 
structed and of pure Materials. 


Messrs. GABRIEL, 
Treatise..on the 
Teeth, explains t 
ticators with Vulcani 
base Fag, eee wiiatsover is "ok 


ent ith, while a amount 
ih the best materials and 
half the ordinary 





“od. p= i - 
ir Syaten ~ pplying 


of Suction is obtained together 
first-class wertunanaligtts at less than 
cost. 

“ Gabriel's Treatise is of igerien ce to all requiring the 
dentist's aid, and emanatin m such a source, it may 
be confidently relied on.—UNITED' SERVICE GAZETTE. 

“Thousands requiring artificial teeth are deterred from 
consulting a dentist, fearing the anticipated cost, or dread 
of failure—To all such we say, peruse ‘ Gabriel's Treatise.’ *’ 
Crvit SERVICE GAZETTE. 

Published by Messrs. GABRIEL (gratis on application,,or 
sent on receipt three e on 8), at thelr establish - 
ments,—33, Ludgate-hill, 110, S Awad y Londen 
observe name and numbers "paticularly ); and 134, Duke- 
street, Liverpool. 


THE VICTOR NEW OVERCOAT. 
258., 30s., and 35s. 

Introduced by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant and Family 
Tailor, 74, Regent-street, W. 

THE INVERNESS WRAPPERS, at 25s. and 30s., are 
unequalled in appearance and value. 

THE SUITS at 47s., 50s., 55s.,.and 60s., are made to 
order, from Scotch Heather aad Cheviot Tweeds and 
Angolas, all wool, and thoroughly te THE TWO- 
GUINEA DRESS "AND FR ROCK CO. ERE GUINEA 
DRESS TROWSERS; and THE ita F-GUINEA 
WAISTCOA TS. 

@ .B.—A Perfect Fit guaranteed. 


RUPTURES. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel {eo — in. its 
effects) is here avoided, asoft Bandag: rm round the 
body, while the requisite re sisting power is is supplied by the 








Moc- Main Pad and Patent Lever with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
dvring sleep A deseri ry circular may be had, and the 


Truss (which cannot fai fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the -+ — inches below the hip, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 
Price ot a single truss, 16s., 
Postage 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 8d. 
Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d.—Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS &e., 
for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases Wra 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS SPE. 5, en 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 


Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each.— Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


DR. KAHN’S MAGNIFICENT ANATOMI- 


CAL MUSEUM, top of the Haymarket (acknowledged by 
the whole of the Press to be the most Land inateuctive 
of any in existence), is OPEN DAILY for Gentlemen only, 
from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. Apmussion OnE SHILLING. 
Descriptive handbooks gratis, Dr. Kany's Soealar Lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Marriage,” daily at 3 and 8 
o'clock precisely. SYLLABUS —Happy and Unhappy Unions, 
and their Causes—Youthful Vices and Indiscretions, and 
their Results—Disqualifications for Marriage, and ‘their 
Cure —the P hysiology of Gn gp me te nm 
Miseries—Sterility an Causes —How to Secure Moral 
and Physical Happiness. 

N.B. Dr. Kahn’s ee o*. the above gabjacts, entitled 
“ The Philosophy of Marriage,’’ sent a free, on receipt of 
12 stamps, direct from the Sher, 17, Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Bquere, w. 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE. 
90,000 Covies of 2 MEDICAL BOOK for 


tatuitous circulation. A NERVOUS hin. 
FERER having been ar cured of Nervous Debilit 
Loss of Memory, Dimness of Sight, Lassitude, and In 
gestion, re ome aye the early errors of youth, b follow- 
ing the instruct given in a CDICAL W: + he 
considers it his duty, in gratitude to the author, and for the 
benefit of others, to publish the means used. He wil 
therefore, send free, secure from observation, on receipt o: 
a directed envelope, and two en - eeepey. a 
copy of the book, containing ever rmation required. 

Address, JAMES WALLACE, me yt — iford House, Burton- 
crescent, Tavistock-square, Lon 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
A CLEAR OOMPLEXION. 
Beautiful as isa healthy, soft, elastic yy how many are 
there who, through inattention, permit it to fade? Lyd 
dusty yellow tint tells too truly that a tion is 
silently impairing the system, has already affected the com- 
plexion, and will surely upset the health ' unless apOrapriate 
remedies be employed to check its onward This 
ean be readily accomplished by the use of Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills, which will remove the cause of cays Saat 
by improving the assimilation and digestive powers. The 
face is often the index of the stomach when mature firat 
gives pation. of di ; _ = ‘aly > be to those who 
neglect such warning and obstina refuse Holloway's 
purifying preparations. 


2is., 268. 6d., and Sis. 6d.— 
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DR, DE JONGH'S 
\ Knight of the Ovder of Leopold of Belgium) 


| LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, IN ‘ANTILE 
Bren se. AND: cranpenionres een ciberkng The reared 
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celebrated pure r Oil “who doe 


OPINION OF R. M yep y Esq., ye 
Physician to H. Rell, the Duke of Sax ¢ Cobourg and Gotha, 
Ophthalmic sceutntiy tadigh rome Goh thet a 

“T have your Cod Liver Ott, ful 60 Sep 


ressed am pry its 8 it invariably 
Kh preference aes 3 FF assured that [ am ne 


commen e artigl 0 egeatactared com 
und, i}, ich the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
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Sold ony in FE 
Quarts, 98., caps 
stamp and 
BE GENUINE 


sat Halt pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
uled and labelled with Dr. DE JoNGH’Ss 
ature WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
—_ table C ts. 
E CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD. &Co.,77,8TRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 
*,* 4 Pamphiet.on Cod Liver Ol, with Cases of Cure, sent 
Post Free on application to Dr.de Jongh's Consignees, 


THE SECRET GUIDE TO HEALTH AND 
HAPPINBSS. 

A Medical Work b a Physidien 6 and M of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England Wegistered under tne 
attends ‘daily = ae ae to two, 

el el nee Letoteah, sent by Medicus 

ent, No. 19, Berners-street, Ox 

ford-street, —— on receipt of six paper stam: .” post 

on 


free, it is beautifull tee wi x 


steel, and cnloepee mts 





Pate, 8 
Gonorrhea, and a Sypilia and the benefits arising from the 
chemical tests, and examination of the Spermatozeayby the 
newly-constructed Microscope, wi th pout ;.and 
——s a valuable Prescription Lotion to prevent 


Infection. 
MEDICAL ADVICE. 





DR. LA’MERT, eee moc gwe Honorary 
Member of the London edical Society, M.D, ot 
the University of Erlan gon. Pee ons be CONSULTED on 
all Cases of De’ Nervousness, the Seeret infirmi- 


lit 
ties of Youth and Mavurity from 1) till 2, and Spit tee 
at his residence, 37, BEDFORD-SQU UARE, 


Dr. La’Mert has just ped oe ent ¢Bxpenee, With nu. 
Cases, a New is 


merous Engravings 
ELF. Ay wit EK 


entitled, 
rt ip been fey in a teal eee sas | gavelape: by Mann, 9 eight 


stamps. 

Section I. Tbe "ine Goneratie Orga. 

Section II. Pubert: hood —- The erties Genera- 
tive Phy yeiology—‘True -and False M 

Section [II. Marriage in its Meraé and 7 Saree 
Relations—Its Expectancies and ts—Ad- 
vantages of Physical Contrasts st bs Healthy Off- 
spring. 


Section IV. Spermatorrhea and Impotenee—The Causes 
of § im both Sexes Miseries. 


—Self-inficted 
Section ne Vices of Schoois—Effeets of certain perni- 
cious habits on the mental.and generative e faculties—Import- 
ance of Moral Discipline. 
Be =- VL Lreatinent of —— and pat 
=_ Impotence — Dangerous Results vari- 
ow Hazardous Spec a Whe Author 8 Principles of Treat- 
: Medica ietetic, General, derived ‘Twenty 
ears’ successful practice. 





VALUABLE MEDICAL BOOKS GRATIS. 


The Professors of the Royal Institute of Anatomy, 
Science, and Medicine, 360, Oxford 


~street, London, have 
resolved to issue Gratuitous Editions .of their \y 
Dr. W. 5 Merson: - inatrvetive Lectures, believing. 
ae al importance to those to whom they are ad- 


8. 

No. 1—NERVOUS DEBILITY (the result of a 

cious Sane cues habit), Loss of Memory, Dimness of 
ation of S$ General 


Soakets Jeune fen, shewing the means of restoration 
to he 
GE and its OBLIGATIONS, addressed 


No. 2. NUR 
to those who desire to become 
No. 3—THE GREAT SOCPAL EVIL. painful 
failing 
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al val inethute af of ‘Anatomy, above, which is 
Open Daily, at an Admission of 


Re , and contains 
the most Superb Collection of *Anetoneleal odels and Na 
tural Wonders in the —— + 


Dr. Marston Lectures cies ale is always in 
attendance to im rt inetraton ant 
any Medical or 
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LAN, discovered whilst in the East Indies a Certain 
Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bro: y Colds 

Genera] Debility. ‘The semedy wae discovered by him, 
asc hie esly qiad, 0 was given up todic. His 
child was cured, and is now alive an and wi Desirous of 
benefiting his fellow creatures, he will 5 | mene 4 
be Se eae = on —- 
peliting ae aietamnps. Aaarege $0 S10O:2. Heown, i& Celle 
street, 





THE LEADER. 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 





IN PREPARATION. 


A NEW PERIODICAL, 


EDITED BY MR. W. M. THACKERAY, 
Who will be a Regular Contributor to its Pages, and with whom will be associated some of 


THE MOST EMINENT WRITERS OF THE DAY. 
»* Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. Smrrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO, 


65, CORNHILL. 





On the 15th inst. will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., 


“UNDERCURRENTS,’ 


A NOVEL. 
By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, Author of “St. Eustace.” 





WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, STRAND, W.C, GENERAL PUBLISHER. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 
MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. 
By the Author of “ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,"’ &c. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. Three Volumes. 


BENTLEY PRIORY. 
By Mrs. HASTINGS PARKER. 3 vols. 
SAM SLICK’S. WISE SAWS AND 
MODERN INSTANCES. 


Illustrated by Lercn. Price 5s. bound; 
Seven’ 


th ee = 
aun oF AEP BLACKETT’S STA 


ARD LIBRARY 
HEAP EDITIONS OF Por LAR MODERN 
WORKS. 


Horst and BLackeEtT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
This day is published, No. I. of 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Epitep sy DAVID MASSON, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


forming the 





CONTENTS :— 
I. Pulte of the Present, Foreign and Domestic. By 
11. ‘Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom 
Brown's School 1 


-- Wilson. 
Iv. William Cobbett : A Rural Ride. By G.S. Venables 
and the late H Li 


Vv. Moral of Mr. Tennyson’s Idylls. By J. 
By F. G. 


I. Cheap Art. i) 
vil. be Crisis of a By Franklin 


VIII. colloquy of The Round Table. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., i Garden, London, geet gunartrerecmaes 


Sold by all Booksellers and ‘ewsmen, and at the Railway 
Stations. 


Just published, in a. gilt edges, 
THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY : 


An extensive series of most recent 
Discoveries, and the of Terri- 
tory, in all parts of the World. 

Edited by W.G. BLACKIE, Ph. D., F.R.G.S. 
“We believe we ee safely say that this Atlas is the most 
correct that has yet been issued.’ - Gentleman's Mag. 
“One of the Inrgest and and most complete ‘Atlases ever 
attempted.” —C; 
BuAckre and Son, Warwick- eaueere, uare, City, London ;. and all 





In Monthly Numbers, price Sixpence, 


THE a OF COMMON LIFE. 


y G. H. LEWES, 
Author of the “ Life of Goethe,” “ Sea-side Studies,”’ &c. 


No. XL., published this day, con 
FEELING AND THIN NC. 
To be completed in Two Vols., with numerous Engravings. 
Vol. I. is published, price 6s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day, 8vo., 9s., 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; 


With ANNOTATIONS by RICHARD WHATELY, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Lately published, 
PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; with An- 
notations by the Archbishop of Dublin. 7s. 
DR. PALEY’S WORKS; a Lecture by the, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 1s. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 





FOR AMATEUR AND PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 
Just published, in one large volume, cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


PRACT:O44n aww SvLLNTIFIC.—A Guide to the For- 
mation and Management of the Kitchen, Fruit, and 
Flower Gardens, and the Cultivation of Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, and Hothouse Plants. With a copious 
Calendar of Gardening Operations. By ROBERT 
THO ON, Superintendent of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. Llustrated by 
numerous engravings and coloured plates. 


BLACKIE and Son, Warwick- oman, City, London: and all 
Booksellers. 





On the ist of November, 1859, Price One Shilling. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Second Series. No. V. Containing the 
TRANSACTIONS a BD FHARMACROUPRGAL 


CONTENTS :—The State of Pharmacy in Ireland.—Sub- 
scriptions to the Jacob Bell Memorial (continued).—Phar- 
maceutical Meeting: Distribution of Prizes.—On African 

ic.—On Syrup of Ginger.—Remarks on Pharmaceuti- 
cal Infusions, and a h sevens Mode of Preparing om 
more Ex pore pe anufacture of Otto of Roses. —Syru- 
pus Ferri Iodidi—Arsenic in Pyrites. —Cultivation of Medi- 
cinal Plants at Hitchin.—Pharmacy in Belfast.—Results of 
Physical and Chemical Investigation and Applications in 
the Arts.—Arsenic in Superphosphates.—On the Absorption 
of Arsenic by Plants.—Syrup of Phosphate of Iron and 

Manganese.—-Prosecution under the New Medical Act 
Poi Coloured Sweetmeats.—Death from Prussic Acid. 





Just Published, Price 6d., or Post free, 7d. 

THE TRADES AND, PROFESSIONS’ 
LICENSING BILL’ FOR INDIA. 
SPEECH OF JOHN BRUCE NORTON, ESQ., 
BARRISTER AT LAW, 

At a Public Meeting, held at Madras, Sept. 22, 1859. 
LONDON: RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, CORNHILL, E.C. 
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Volume XVIII. may be had in boards, as well as the pre- 
ceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


London: Jonn CHURCHILL, New eee: -street : 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Fo x Siac and Fannin and Co., 





A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE, 


Amese the mont hay ge of the present none can be 
the manifold virtues of OLDRIDGE'S 
HALAL Goutal ats. If applied to the roots and body 
= — elightful coolness with pe 
Seton ay of 


rfume. _ at this period of 
season prevents the h hair from fall: ing off, or if already 
thin, or Lorde grey, will prevent i further p 
restore it . Those who really desire to have 
pore ef either with wave or curl, should use it daily. 
lebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing ti 
ucing new , Whiskers, and mous- 
wards of 30 years. ° imitative 
1 it. 38. 6d., 68., and 11s. only. 


poaeeben, 13, Wellington-street, North 





Bath oon cat 


C. and A. 
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NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 2s. boards. or 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE LEGENDS OF THE BLACK WAT 
By JAMES GRANT, author of “The. 
MURDER W OO 
ILL OU 
“The Colonel,” “ Perils of 5 A Pi Author 


ECHOES FROM THE pat. 
Sik RICHARD { THE RACKWOOR 


BRITISH OOLUATBL AND Vs 
BP HAZLITT With oes, ot TUAN'S 


Price One Shilling, cloth 


boards, 
THE TRICKS OF TRADE IN THE 
TERATION OF FOOD AND PHYSIC, 


London: RouTLEDGE, WA: EB, 
pn Mle LY, -RNE, and Rovrienor, 





WILL BE READY ON ru NSE, 
Price 28. 64., 
NATIONAL SONG FOR THE BI 
THE PRINCE OF WALES— 
“HARK! ’TIS THE JOY-BELLS’ 
RING.” 
CoMPOsED By G. A. MACFARREN, 
Also, Price 2s. each: 
“HASTE, HASTE TO THE HIS 
OF re WALES.” 


“THE ROSE THOU. GAV’ST ME Mm 
SWEET MAY.” 


LONDON:— 
CRAMER & CO., 801, REGENT cram 





MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER | 
AND TABLE CUTLERY. é 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers 

pointment to the Queen, are the only ny Sheela mnt 
supply the ry te in London. 

Rooms, 67 and 68, King W tiliens-oteeehe 

contain by far the largest STOCK of ELE fie 0-SILV: 
PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the 
transmitted direct from their Manufactory, ¢ ’ 


Works, Sheffield. weet 
Pal, oy 


Pattern, 


nz 
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12 Table Forks, best ey «-t 
12 Table Spoons 
iz Vessert Forks do. 
12 Dessert Spoons do, 
12 Tea Spoons do. 
2 Sauce a ~ 
1 Grey Spee ‘ 
4 Salt Spoons ‘(gilt bows ° 
1 Mustard Spoon do. 
1 Pair ‘ar Tongs do. 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 
1 Butter Knife do. 
1 Soup Ladle = 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. 


Complete Service £10 13 10 15 5166 Vv 
Any article can be had separately at the same 


One Set of Four Corner Dishes (fo: 8D 
une Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz., one 20 ine 
two 14 inch—10/, 10s.; Cruet F Tame, 4 Glass, ‘a5 
Tea and Coffee Service, 91. 10s. A Costly Book 
ings, with prices attached, sent per post on 


stamps. 
Ordinary Medium 
Quality 


Quality. 
Two Dozen Full- on Table Zz 8. 
r,t Ivor 4 
Doz. Full-Size Ghee ditto. 4 
tue Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto. 0 
One Pair Poultry Carvers 
One Steel for Sharpening 
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Complete Service 


Messrs. Mappin's Table Knives still ye 
valled superiority; all their blades, being tad 
manufacture, aré of the very first quality, wi 
Handles, which Las not come ioose in 
difference in = ice is occasioned solel 
quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, K 
Sir. London; Manufactory, Queen’s © 





MR. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTISE, : | 


No. 52, FLEET-STREET, has introduced an en 
deseription of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
springs, wires or ligetunye. They so perf 
the natural teeth not to be dis 

originals by the closest observer ; they will a 
colour or decay, and_ will be found superior to 
ever before used. This method does not req 
traction of roots or any painful 0) 

and preserve teeth that are loose, and is t 
store articulation and mastication. yed 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 





street, London.—At home from Ten till Five. 





Loxpon: pve me 


8a Boswell Court, in the Parish of St. Clement's Danes, Strand, W.C.. and = by Frederick Guest Tomlin, 


No. 18, Catherine-street, Strand, both in the County of Middlesex.—-Nov. 5 





